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Social Reconstruction (VI) 
A Morally Sound Society (2) 


‘We touched briefly on the importance of proper 
oral education. In view of the immortality of 
e soul and of the dependence of its ultimate hap- 
ness on moral life, all educational factors must 
pnsider the training of the will or of character of 
reat importance, as also the inculcation of sound 
oral principles. To leave this task to the home 
ad to environment, and thereby to relieve the 
thool of this obligation, is intolerable. The school 
| auxiliary to the home; and the latter needs assist- 
ace both for the moral training and the intel- 
ctual development of the child. Many parents 
ee no more fit for the one than for the other duty, 
- have no time for either. It is plain, then, that 

in addition to the teachers, the state must or 
ishes to co-operate with the parents, it must 
have to the latter the choice of the system of edu- 
ation. Under no condition may parents, who con- 
‘der moral education an impossibility without 
sligious training, be coerced to send their children 
ato irreligious schools. 


The school must co-operate with the parents in 
aatters of education. It cannot assume to replace 


nem for the obvious reason that on the parents ~ 


alls the chief obligation of this task according to 
ae laws of nature. Education must begin long before 
ne school age of the child. 
rme when no one except the parents can impart 
. It is no less evident that the parents have duties 
swards the child by far exceeding those of any 


eing so, the parents must have the right to deter- 
nine what manner of education is in harmony with 
ese duties. 
We are well aware that the state, too, has duties 
fowards the child as its citizen. But it is not diffi- 
wilt to realize that these duties are of less impor- 
e than those of the parents. They concern 
y the child’s success in temporal affairs. In con- 
nce the state may demand proper considera- 
n of its duties, provided its demands are kept in 
ry with the higher and prior demands, which 
rn the child’s soul. Thus the state has a right 
mand that education prepare the child for 
citizenship, and it may determine what intel- 
standard of school education makes for 


un the existing civilization and eco-— 


s. It is also for this secondary rea- 
ties may hold the parents to their 
ley are even bound to eventually 


It must be begun at a 


me else, and impossible to every one else. This | 


it possible for the latter to enter life strong of 


nal interest, where | character and moral conviction, and imbued with 


parents utterly neglect their duty. But beyond this 
the state may not go without infringing on higher 
and prevailing rights. 

The earlier training of the child creates strong 
and lasting impressions. To a large extent it must 
take the form of example; and it naturally demands 
the co-operation of father and mother. Here again 
the authorities can and must render assistance. 
They must strive to keep the marriage bond in- 
tact; they must insist on sanitary and comfortable 
homes, whereby the child is kept in the home; and 
they must seek to afford the father the opportunity 
of proper hours of leisure at home. As long as 
these social demands cannot be attained, public 
authority should assist the parents by providing 
play grounds, properly supervised and, where the 
necessity for their creation exists, schools of do- 
mestic science for mothers. 

There should not exist families so destitute that 
the life of the child is habitually devoid of cheer, 
nor should the false doctrines regarding the right 
of the parents to divorce be permitted to destroy 
true union and happiness. Nor should the physical, 
mental and moral life of the child be stifled, be- 
cause the greed of builders and owners would 
crowd families into cramped living quarters. Evils 
of this nature the State must suppress with a firm 
hand; since it is the duty of civil authority to either 
prevent or abolish such conditions. 


That the religious innovators sought an excuse 
for breaking the matrimonial bond in extreme 
cases, was bad enough. Civil authority, by follow- 
ing in their footsteps, and usurping the right to 
grant divorces for the most trivial reasons has 
made matters worse confounded. So widespread 
has divorce become in consequence, that it consti- 
tutes one of the most acute of modern evils. What 
harm results to the home and society, is today un- 
mistakably evident. Nevertheless, well-known ~~ 
women and men both in our country and in Europe, 
in the face of the grave injury resulting from di- 
vorce, boldly advocate the motherhood of the parent 
under the fatherhood of the state. Do those to 
whom the welfare of the nations is entrusted, not 
perceive that the well-being, yea, the existence of 
nations is at stake? 


Parents, filled with the strength and confidence : 
the sacredness of the marriage bond imparts to _ 
them, and blessed with the happiness which thrives 4 
in the shelter of a true home, are able to impart 
their own strength of character and their own sub- 
lime standards to their children. Thus they make 
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a spirit of kind consideration for others. Is this 
not sufficient proof for our assertion, that disregard 
for parental influence on the part of the state, and 
the state’s over-emphasis of its own interest in the 
child’s life, result in as much harm to society as to 
the home? The natural laws are well balanced, 
and are very effective in the production of social 
blessings. 

It was our chief purpose to emphasize in the 
foregoing paragraphs the duties and rights of civil 
authority in respect to moral rectitude, and also 
their limitations. This investigation could not but 
lead us to the understanding that the state must 
obtain the co-operation of family and school, must 
co-operate in seeking the well-being of the entirety. 
It is true, this implies material prosperity in the 
first place; but it is equally true that material pros- 
perity must not be sought at the cost of the higher 
goods of the soul. Thus the classes and families, 
civic and occupational groups, school and amuse- 
ment have their functional duty of help, and are 
consequently obliged to avoid whatever is spir- 
itually dangerous, and to create a sound moral 
atmosphere. From this moral duty no one and no 
group is excused. However, the greater the num- 
ber of those bound together, the greater is also 
the number of those, who defy their duties. We 
cannot hope to induce all to live up to their obliga- 
tions. But it is equally plain that it will make a 
world of difference, whether society is imbued with 
the spirit of moral duty, or has been trained to 
reject it. In the one instance there will be excep- 
tions, but their number will be comparatively 
small and all such attempts to neglect moral duties 
will. be opposed by the much larger number of 
social minded citizens; while in the other instance 
vice is rampant, temptation is freely indulged in, 
and not unfrequently immorality becomes a matter 
of profit. 

We do not deny that the law alone can render 
but little help. Nevertheless, we strongly advocate 
protective moral laws. We consider them a tem- 
porary remedy which, although the direct influence 
may not be great, opens up the prospect of renew- 
ing gradually the true spirit of moral responsibility. 
In the first place, the state must throw around our 
boys and girls the most obvious safeguards. It 

_must protect the morality of both male and female 
workers during the hours of employment. Municipal 
- authorities must supervise amusements, and must 
prevent them from becoming morally dangerous, 


or a means of seduction for those, who after days 
_ spent in laborious toil seek in places of amusement 


a modicum of recreation and pleasure, 
Conscious that of itself it cannot do very much 
moral reform, the state should strive to co- 
ate with the powers which can accomplish much 
in the renewal of the moral spirit. It is here 
and churches, and especially the Catholic 
the Catholic Church, are 
) 1 prejudice 


of the great- | 


denominations for the sake of its own safety an} 
existence, it cannot afford to let prejudice blind : 
to such a degree as to oppose them and to hinde 
their free activity. It is not politic to please 
prejudiced majority at the cost of the well-bein 
and welfare of society. W. J. ENGELEN, 5S. J. 


Long-Term Land Tenancy 
LiL 
Conditions of Long-Term Tenancy. 


It has already been observed that a policy oj 
tenancy must safeguard the rights of both the owne} 
and tenant. Unless proper provisions are made fo} 
this, farming under tenancy will not be successful} 

Under long-term tenancy the title of the ownel 
to his land must be clearly fixed. Owners fear tha 
under long-term leases the rights of ownership be 
come weakened, owing to the fact that the tenar 
as the possessor of the land comes to look upon 3 
as though it were his own. Then, the owners mus 
be protected against soil-robbery in the last yeart 
of the lease. The tenant is put under the tempta 
tion to exploit the land during the last years of th 
lease, if he will not renew the lease or if he know 
that at its expiration he will not obtain a renewa) 

On the other hand, the tenant must be permitte 
to do his farming under restrictions that are a 
little burdensome as possible. Only such restric 
tions can be countenanced as are necessary to pro 
tect the ownership and cultivation of the lanc 
Furthermore, the tenant must be assured of a fai 
compensation for any improvements he makes o: 
the land, which he has not exhausted at the e 
piration of his lease. Finally, the terms of tenance 
must be such that he feels himself secure in hi 
possession, tha this labors are profitably remuner 
ated, and that his possession is looked upon by hir 
as though the land were his own. ay 

In the interest of both owner and tenant the term 
of tenancy must be carefully devised and prudentl 
executed. First, the regulation of rents demand 
careful consideration. No fixed rule can be give: 
for the payment of rents because these depend 0: 
a variety of factors—on the fertility of the soi 
the nearness of. the market, the condition of 
roads, the restrictions on farming, the length of. 
tenure, and other more or less important factor 

It is agreed that the rent must be fair to 
owner and tenant. A spirit of fairness must, the 
fore, be cultivated with regard to the relations a1 
ing in this matter between the two. An owner, 
takes advantage of the competition between t 
by extorting a high rent, will soon find that 
tenant cannot get a fair surplus above his cost 


of high rents, he will take the difference out o: 


a ee : 
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irictions. Furthermore, his tenure will be rendered 
ore and more insecure as he approaches the end 

his lease. Such insecurity is not conducive to 
e best results in farming. 


|The question of rents must therefore be solved in 
sspirit of fairness. 


However, there are conditions which will affect 
pe rate of the rent, and yet lie completely beyond 
»e control of either owner or tenant. If money 
epreciates in value, it is obvious that the owner 
ho continues to get the same amount of rent will 
: the loser in the transaction. So too, if the price 
commodities sinks in value, the tenant, who sees 
5S income cut down but must nevertheless meet 
e same amount of rent, will be bound in an 
-onomic slavery of the worst kind. Or, if crop dis- 
ters overtake the tenant, his condition also be- 
mes a pitiable one. It should become a matter of 
pnorable understanding in such a period of distress 
at the necessary food for the family of the farmer 
‘kes precedence over any payment of rents. Human 
schts rank far superior to property rights; in 
ct, the latter have no meaning excepting by virtue 
: their relation to the former. 
'Under long-term tenancy an occasional revision 
* the terms of the rent becomes important to both 
wner and tenant. In case of disagreement, re- 
purse should be had to arbitration, and for this 
dequate machinery should be provided through 
pmpetent tenancy legislation. Furthermore, price- 
idex numbers could also serve as an automatic con- 
‘ol for the rise and fall of the payment of rents. 
or this purpose they could especially be used to 
dvantage, because price-index numbers grow in 
alue as they are made applicable to longer and 
mger periods of time. : 
Secondly, proper provisions must be made to com- 
ensate the tenant for any improvements which he 
as made on the land and which he has not ex- 
austed. Such improvements are of the nature of 
apital to the tenant, and if he knows that his in- 
ested capital is recognized as belonging to him 
d that his property rights regarding it will be 
espected, an incentive is given him to prevent, on 
ne one hand, deterioration of the property and, 
m the other, to improve the property by every 
neans at his disposal. The owner is thereby safe- 
uarded against soil robbery, and the tenant is 
itimulated in his labors of farming. The result is 
increase of return for both owner and tenant, 
ause the history of tenancy has shown that where 
ne property rights of the tenant have been re- 
pected, production has been increased far beyond 
he usual amount of production. It is obvious that 
+ should be so, since both the owner and tenant 
‘re interested in property rights, even if in dif- 
nt ways, and the possession of property has 
et been a powerful incentive toward progress. 
use of the importance of these rights of the 


practicable, thing. The success of long-term ten- 
ancy depends in a large measure on this respect for 
the rights of the tenant regarding improvements 
that have resulted from his labors. Any unearned 
increment is, of course, not a matter that concerns 
his rights. Arising from economic and social fac- 
tors lying beyond his control it concerns society as 
such, and hence is a matter quite separated from 
that of the question of tenancy. 

Thirdly, the maintenance of the land in good con- 
dition is of importance. This concerns, directly, the 
owner of the land. His ownership rights also must 
be respected and consequently safeguards must be 
given him as to his rights just as they are given 
to the tenant. 

Such safeguards are found in the terms of the 
tenancy contract which regulate the use of the land, 
It is, of interest to the owner to know just in what 
manner his land and the improvements on it are 
going to be used. If careful regard is had to the 
exigencies of farming and to the fairness of return 
to the tenant such regulations can only be pro- 
ductive of good. The danger lies in this, that re- 
strictions as to the use of the land may so hedge 
in the activities of the tenant that the annual in- 
come is hereby unreasonably cut down. This is of 
advantage to neither owner nor tenant, as is clear. 

These restrictions need be less severe, if the ten- 
ant is placed under bond for the proper use of 
the land. Very often such bond cannot be given. 
Co-operative land associations may yet develop a 
method which will provide the necessary bond for 
a tenant, who is just starting his business of! farm- 
ing. It is certain that co-operative credit banks of 
the Raiffeisen type have a fine field of' undeveloped 
opportunities in this matter. It should engage their 
attention with the growing increase of tenancy in 
the United States. Wise action in this matter would 
be very helpful in directing the tenancy into right 
channels. 

In like manner the tenant could be put under ob- 
ligation to divert a part of his income into a reserve 
fund, from which the owner could be) compensated 
should the tenant fail to live up to his contract re- 
garding the maintenance of the land in good condi- 
tion. In the event that he has fulfilled his terms of 


- the contract, the money thus accumulated in the 


reserve fund could be claimed as his own upon the 


termination of the leasehold. Such a reserve fund ~— 


would be practicable only under forms of long-term 
tenancy, since only under such forms is ample time 
given for the building up of such a fund. 

Also in this matter adequate machinery for the 
arbitration of disputes would have to be provided 
for. Under a system of co-operative farming this 
could be easily arranged. A co-operative land as- 
sociation would be in a position to furnish not only 
disinterested but also expert arbitrators for any 
disputed matters. : 


The important point is that both the owner 


o.oo 


the English Tenancy Acts have regulated | and tenant’s rights be safeguarded. If this is made eye 
tion of unexhausted improvements with | the aim of tenancy legislation there is no question bed 
ble detail. Without such regulation long- | that the whole problem of tenancy will work itself = 

4) omes an impossible, because im- | out to the satisfaction of all those concer sd in 


ies 
ee ; e : eee 
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the tenancy bargain. Perfection will, of course, be 
just as little attained under a system of tenancy as 
it is not now attained under a system of owner- 
ship. Yet there is no question either that the con- 
ditions of long-term tenancy are far from an ade- 
quate settlement in the United States. 

A. J. Muencu, D. S. S. 


Some Arguments Against the Proposed 
Child Labor Amendment 


Paper Read at the Third Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems 


ds 


The invitation to present my views on the 
Child Labor Amendment to the Catholic Indus- 
trial Conference came to me somewhat in the 
nature of a surprise. The fact of the proposal 
having been lost, had led me to believe that in- 
terest in the question had entirely subsided and 
all curiosity regarding the reasons for opposing 
it been quenched. I was, therefore, at first inclined 
to decline the invitation and to state my reasons 
for so doing in accordance with the opinion just 
mentioned. It occurred to me, however, that 
our officers had undoubtedly weighed well the 
reasons in favor of adding this subject to the 
program of this year’s Conference, and so the 
other alternative, of accepting the call, was 
chosen, although somewhat reluctantly. Ulti- 
mately, the thought that an exposition of the 
principles on which the group I represent, based 
their opposition to this measure, might be de- 
sirable, helped to overcome whatever hesitancy 
may have remained. 


In the very beginning I wish to clear away 
certain false notions regarding the attitude of 
that group toward the problem before us. We 
neither deny that the State has the right and the 
duty to protect the child against moral and phys- 
ical evils threatening it, nor do we deny that 
there is room for child labor legislation in our 
country. Not a few of the States have neglected 
their duty to enact a child labor code meeting 
fully the requirements of an industrialized soci- 
ety. Nor would we declare Federal legislation 
for the protection of children to be out of the 
question under all circumstances and for all 
times; we can well conceive the possibility of 
being forced to ask from Congress some law or 
code intended for the protection of childhood, 
just as we realize it to be the duty of the State 
to enter the home and act for the parents whose 
neglect of their children is notorious and de- 
cidedly detrimental to their welfare. Realizing 
that, as Professor Arthur Twining Hadley, for- 
mer President of Yale University, says in one 
of the lectures comprising his book: Undercur- 
rents in American Politics, “America under the 
Constitution witnesses an actual exercise of di- 
vided sovereignty,” and that “the people live 
under a concurrent jurisdiction of state and na- 
obeying each in some things,”*) we consider 
Loc. cit. New Haven, 1915, P. 46. 


it eminently necessary to determine in the firs 
place to which of these two we should look fo 
child labor legislation. We find that all thing 
point to the individual state as the responsibl 
civic unit. Mr. James Edgar Brown, of the Chi 
cago Bar, who considers the question, “Shal 
child labor be regulated by the Federal Govern 
ment or by the respective states?” the crux 0 
the whole matter, contends, and correctly so 
“The care, nurture, education and labor of chil 
dren is generally conceded to be properly firs 
under the control of parents—next the local au 
thorities, then the State, and lastly the Federa 
Government.” Adding: “Intervention of th 
local authorities, the State and the Nation shoul 
only be had to correct abuses and to remedy 
wrong committed against children.’**) It is a 
this stage we meet with the argument that no 
a few of the states, in spite of much prodding te 
proceed and enact legislation for the protectio1 
of children from exploitation in industry, hav 
neglected to meet reasonable demands and that 
therefore, the Nation must step in and protec 
its most valuable asset, the children and growing 
youths of both sexes. Mr. Owen Reed Lovejoy 
General Secretary of the National Child Labo 
Committee, in fact rests the case for the Chil 
Labor Amendment upon the inadequacy of thi 
State laws in dealing “not only with the prohi 
bition (of the labor) of children under fourteen 
but also with the regulation of hours of labo: 
for children under sixteen, and the prohibitior 
of the labor of all children under eighteen fron 
extra-hazardous occupations.” ***) 


A part of these contentions are undoubtedly 
true enough; however, we do not believe the de 
linquencies of the States that have failed to liv 
up to Mr. Lovejoy’s standards to be sufficienth 
great to warrant a departure from sound pol 
icies, as fundamental as the one proposed in thi 
case of the amendment. Nor do we find the at 
titude of the States to be uncompromisingly hos 
tile to the demands of reason and just regard fo 
the welfare of the children within their bounda 
ries. So much progress has been made every 
where in our country in respect to abolishing th 
evils of child labor that we see no reason fo 
despairing or giving up hope that the influence 
of public opinion will be able to throw aroun 
children and youths the protection they stand it 
need of during adolescence. The decrease i 
child labor during the period 1900-1920 ; 
marked, and only a few of those years were 
all affected by the Federal law later declared un 
constitutional. The ten year period from 1900 
1910 witnessed a decrease in non-agricultural 
ployment of children 10-15 years of age of 
for both sexes. Moreover, the tendency to 
tend and improve the existing child labor co 
is quite noticeable, and South Carolina, G 

**) Brown, J. E., Th i neate 
1925, Pa Af i e Child Labor Amendments ae 

The Twentieth Amendment—A Debate. 
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1 Texas have only recently added new child 
cor laws to their statutes. If some of the 
utes do not enforce the existing child labor 
ws, we have reasons to assume that the Fed- 
il Government, too, might not be able to do 
sch better in this regard.y7) 
‘Assuming, however, for the moment that Con- 
ess, if enabled to do so, would act more quickly 
id decisively than we may expect forty-eight 
iislative bodies to do, would pass measures of 
more far-reaching nature, full of the promise 
iimmediate results, would we still hesitate to 
dlorse the Child Labor Amendment? De- 
cedly ; for we have felt constrained to look be- 
md the immediate advantages to be gained in 
it manner, before all for the purpose of making 
re of not aiding an opportunistic piece of leg- 
ation, and we have discovered a number of 
asons that deter us from abetting the Child 
[bor Amendment. 
(The very fact that the National Government is 
be empowered and called on to undertake, 
aat in the very nature of the Federal Constitu- 
rn should be accomplished by the individual 
ates comprising the Nation, leads us to hesi- 
ce. Since we would not wish to further cen- 
Llization of power in Washington, we feel that 
2 Federal Government should not be asked 
perform duties which properly belong to the 
mily, the municipality, the individual State. 
e deem self-government very precious; it is 
1 its nature the opposite to political apathy and 
ut moral torpidity or social indifference,” says 
ancis Lieber, “which is sure to give free play 
absolutism, or else to dissolve the whole 
lity.”;{ But without local self-government, in 
her words, self-government consistently car- 
-d out and applied to the realities of life, and 
t remaining a general theory, “there is,” says 
e same distinguished scholar, “no real self- 
vernment.” Self-government is founded on 
e willingness of the people to take care of their 
yn affairs, and the absence of that disposition 
ich looks to the general government for every- 
ing. We believe the willingness for | self- 
‘vernment to have suffered during the last 
cades and would not wish to do anything to 
rther undermine or weaken it, since we believe 
to be the corollary of liberty. We fear, with 
r. Fitzgerald, of New York, that the move- 
nt to entrust the Federal Government with new 
ties and rights, if continued and not stopped, 
1eans an entire change in our system of govern- 
ent, a practical subordination of State and local 
ve rnments, if not the elimination of local self- 
| ae in this country, and the building up 
great Federalized central government.” 
Mr. Fitzgerald, at the time Chairman of 
ommittee on Appropriations, thought “the 
st menace to this country.’ +77) 
Missouri, on the other hand, child labor has been 
fully restricted. 
Lieber, F., On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. 


ip 255. : o 
d by West, in Federal Power, P. 106-107. 


~ thee 


In this opinion many have since that time con- 
curred, and the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment has done more than any other one meas- 
ure to crystallize it. At the time of writing his 
book on “Federal Power: Its Growth and Ne- 
cessity,” 1918, Mr. West found in Congress a 
growing belief that even “the dispensing of edu- 
cation in wholesale fashion is a government duty, 
without regard to the efforts put forth, or the 
facilities provided by the States.”*) The ten- 
dency was in favor of action on the part of the 
National Government and the centralization of 
power necessary to accomplish the desired ends. 
If we may draw an inference from recent utter- 
ances of the President, Mr. Coolidge, a number 
of Governors and many other men in public life, 
the tide is today running the other way. Men, 
representing the very party which has done so 
much to increase the might of the National Gov- 
ernment, seem to realize the dangers inherent in 
the destruction of the balance of power provided 
by the Constitution according to the intention of 
its framers, who, let it be said, were not all of 
one mind regarding this problem. The Memorial 
Day Appeal addressed to the States by Mr. Cool- 
idge is most significant in this regard. It con- 
tains a passage deprecating the very tendency to 
speak of the National Government as “the gov- 
ernment” and “to demand more from it than it 
was ever intended to provide.” Furthermore, to- 
ward the end of his appeal the President adds 
the wholesome injunction: “The individual and 
the local state and national political units ought 
to be permitted to assume their responsibilities.” 
“Any other course,” says Mr. Coolidge, “will be 
subversive both to character and liberty.”’**) 

With this opinion we entirely agree. We find 
it to be in harmony not merely with the Consti- 
tution of our country as adopted after those had 
prevailed who desired to see all the old principles 
of confederation preserved, but with the views of 
the great Catholic teachers of state-policy. Thus 
Karl von Vogelsang, influenced by Adam Mueller, 
who in turn acknowledged his obligation to 
Thomas Burke, declares: “Federalism (using 
the word in its original sense as understood by 


- Alexander Hamilton when he said: “all federal 


governments are weak and distracted”) is noth- 
ing else but Liberty in the realm of politics. Lib- 
erty not according to the individualistic concep- 
tion which has corrupted the jurisprudence and 
political doctrines of the 18th century until this 
day, but Liberty in the sense in which it per- 
tains to man as the zoon politikon of Plato, the 
animal sociale of Seneca: organized Liberty, em- 
bracing all purposes of human_ existence.”***) 
“Federalism, he continues, and this definition is 
important, “is that self-determination which, be- 
ginning with the family, the community, the 
district, then the historically concluded state, is 

*) West, H. L., Federal Power, Its Growth and Neces- 


sity) Now 4) 1908 ait: tees ” Bhs. 
#*) Press Reports, printed in the dailies of May 31. 


*k) Die sozialen Lehren des Freih. Karl v. Vogelsang. 


St. Poelten, 1894. P. 338. _ 
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guaranteed to every territorial entity, and which 
relinquishes only those tasks, the limited units 
are not able to accomplish, to each higher one, 
and in the end to the Nation.” With other 
words, since the individual family, and even the 
municipality or county, are unable to offer suffi- 
cient protection against child labor, as we know 
from experience, their appeal must be to the 
next higher civic unit, which in our case is the 
State. Only the complete and virtually irreme- 
diable neglect or unwillingness on the part of a 
majority of them to perform this duty, would, 
we believe, warrant a departure from the policy 
outlined by the distinguished leader of the 
Christian Social School as fundamental. What 
we contend for, we also find expressed in the 
motto of the French regionalists, of whom we 
shall have more to say: “Let the communes con- 
trol all that concerns the communes; let the 
provinces control what concerns the provinces; 
and let the state (or as we would say the Na- 
tional Government) control what concerns the 
nation.” 

Under the leadership of that brilliant Cath- 
olic scholar, M. J. Charles-Brun, a group of 
earnest Frenchmen are struggling to reconstruct 
France “as a combination of provinces and freed 
from the strangling system of control” which, let 
it be said, these men are not the first ones to 
denounce. Mr. de Tocqueville, as far back as 
1851, told the National Assembly: “Have we 
not centralized all matters, and thus created of 
all governments that which, indeed, it is the 
easiest to upset, but which it is at the same time 
the-most difficult to dispense for a moment?” 
While in 1861 Odilon Barrot, a distinguished Lib- 
eral, blamed the class struggles on over-central- 
ization, seventy years more of experience of 
the same kind lead M. Charles-Brun to declare 
it to be “perhaps the gravest danger in which 
France has ever been placed.” “To centralize 
administrations,” says the leader of the French 
Regionalists, a professor both at the Sorbonne 
and the College des Sciences Sociales, “is to en- 
trust to the State (which in practice means the 
head offices of the Government departments at 
Paris) and to submit to its care the particular 
interest of the communes, of the cantons, of the 
districts, of the departments.”+) And he proves 


conclusively the evil effects of this system on 


_ the departments, cities, and other civic units of 
_ France. Thus has the unification, which Turgot 
told Franklin we should adopt and which Alex- 

ander Hamilton was so anxious to bring about, 
the utter ruin of institutional self-govern- 
in that country. When we read of Mr. 


along federal lines, we are grateful the bold re 
formers in the Constitutional Convention of ou 
country did not prevail, since, as Mr. Arthu 
Percival Newton declares in the “Historical In 
troduction” to his valuable “Collection of Federa 
and Unified Constitutions,’ “they would estab 
lish a general and national government and anni 
hilate the state distinctions and state opera 
tions.”}+) And since this unitary solution for 
tunately miscarried, we feel it incumbent on uw 
to do what lies in our power to forestall furthe 
steps leading in the direction of centralization 
and what follows from it, the breaking down o 
that balance of power upon which institutiona 
self-government rests, and lastly self-governmen 
itself. ; 

If we are not entirely mistaken, our countr: 
has already proceeded too far in that direction 
according to Governor Marley, of Colorado, th 
cause of a breakdown of local government is th 
local importance of many Federal functions 
“Constitutional amendments,” he said in dis 
cussing the President’s Memorial Day Appeal 
“judicial interpretations, and unyielding Federa 
administration have impressed the public min 
with a recognized national superiority, inducin; 
forgetfulness of primary state superiority.”tfT 
A condition to be deplored, since it spells thi 
ruin of institutional and diffused self-governmen 
which alone contains the guarantees of perma 
nent liberty. So great is the importance of th 
latter that Leo XIII takes pride in declaring it 
the Encyclical “Immortale Dei,” dated Novembe 
1, 1885, that the world owes true civil liberty t 
the Church because she had introduced thos 
checks on the power of the princes and the stat 
which serve as a protection for the rights of th 
masses. Leo says: ‘The historical documents o 
former ages prove all those things which hav 
contributed most to the common welfare of th 
state, all the beneficent institutions introduce 
for the protection of the people against ill-advi 
princes, the guarantees of municipal and i 
vidual rights against the encroachment of 
power of the state, everything in fact tending 
protect the dignity of man and the equality « 
tights between the citizens, to have emana 
from the Church,’’*) ; F. Prk 


Contemporary Comment 

The real struggles of organized labor are onl 

beginning. Free land, boundless opportunity, a 

gin empire of untold resources, and the « 

which men rose, gave American labor an ad: 
in the race of life such as no other wo: 


ever enjoyed. 
it) Newton, A. P., Federal and Unified C 
Londonj\1923 eR 230) tire Tite 
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‘Free land is gone. Boundless opportunity has 
unk, and is still shrinking. Our untold resources 
ve found private owners. Men no longer rise 
10 upper strata as easily as they did of yore. From 
yw on, American labor must depend on its own 
ihting ability, and only time can prove whether we 
> soldiers of a new freedom or camp followers 
ittened on the kitchen offal of a conquering plu- 
cracy. The Illinois Miner. 
knit 
[The statement that a workman should receive a 
il and complete return for the value which his 
oor creates is unquestionably sound and based 
‘on justice, but the complete recognition of this 
inciple would still leave the question of what 
eor should receive in wages unsettled. 
[There are some smug individuals who desire to 
» labor receive a just reward so that wage-earners 
ll be content to toil without too much questioning 
their part as to what they are entitled to for 
pir services to society, and these individuals were 
aong those who favored labor’s receiving a living 
age, something which would permit labor to main- 
*n the standard of living which it now enjoys. 
‘But labor is not satisfied with its present standard 
living, and labor’s dissatisfaction is a healthful 
mdition for labor itself and for the country as a 
role. Labor creates wealth, but produce value in 
2 industries and in commerce this wealth is of 
tle value to the nation unless labor can use and 
msume it. Unless the wage-earner’s wages enable 
m to buy the product of other workmen the value 
iich he creates through his labor becomes a menace 
the country, for the wealth accumulates into the 
mds of a few. The more the laborer can use 
-d consume the more he can buy and make use of, 
e smaller the army of unemployed, and the more 
osperous the nation’s industry and commerce. 
‘The wages which labor receives will be determined 
ittly by the value which the workman creates 
rough his labor, partly by his intelligent under- 
anding of the principles involved, and largely 
rough the strength of his trade union organiza- 
Da* ) ‘t 
Ce WE 
Joun P. Frey, “Wages,” in The Carpenter. 

If we can bind the growing child to the country 
ot by the chains of serfdom or custom—they 
ive snapped long since—but by the imperish- 
le ties of love and knowledge, we may perhaps 
lye the problem which has baffled so many re- 
rmers. At any rate we can begin in the schools. 
nd there, as I have pointed out before, the first 
atter to attend to is the quality and qualifica- 
ons of the teachers we attract. Unfortunately 
ere is a deep distrust of education in the hearts 
‘the farmers. To them it too often means high 


| The extracts from other journals printed in this 
mr not necessarily represent the opinion of the 

-s of Social Justice. The Carpenter is quoted in this 
e for the purpose of calling attention to the dis- 
of a highly theoretical subject by an international 
ournal. This fact should lead Catholics to dig 
und to present correct views on the theory of 

e and wages. . - 

p ke on { SS 


| love the land, if only it owned it—The Month. 


rates and the unfitting of the boy or girl for the 
practical work of agriculture. We must not be 
too ready to blame them; that is no way out of 
the difficulty. 

It is no use for teachers to shrug their shoul- 
ders and talk of ignorance and prejudice. Abuse 
has failed; is it impossible to persuade? I think 
we must admit that the teachers as a whole, as 
represented in their great union, have been guilty 
sometimes of standing aloof from the general life, 
and of concentrating too much on salaries. That 
had to be done, but there were other things that 
should not have been left undone..... 

The present (British) Minister of Agriculture 
has suggested a national conference to consider 
the whole question of agriculture. That seems to 
have broken down, but is there any reason why 
in the villages and the parishes smaller confer- 
ences should not be held? A national conference 
seems too big, too remote from the little village. 
It would seem better to start from the small unit 
like the parish and to bring all who live in it 
round a table together, to thresh out the matter 
in an atmosphere of sympathy and goodwill. Then 
our rural education might at last send out deep 
roots into the soil. But let there be no mistake. 
Unless love builds the house of education, all 
codes, regulations, syllabuses, subjects are a foun- 
dation of shifting sand, and their labor is vain 
who build it—E. S. S., London, in Christian Sci- 


ence Monitor. 
x ok x 


The ideal set forth by Leo XIII, in his famous 
encyclical on “The Condition of the Working 
Classes,” is that small ownership should be greatly 
increased, so that what is known as the proletariat— 
the class that owns nothing but a capacity for work 
and is therefore destitute when work fails—should 
be as far as possible abolished. Recent scrutiny of 
certain official returns (for England), begun by Mr. 
Runciman and extended by other observers, seems 
to show that this ideal is being gradually realized, 
even in the abnormal conditions of today. .... Some 
dispute this: for instance, Professor Henry Clay, 
of Manchester, considers (The Times, March 24th) 


that “eighteenth-century England with its small 


farmers and master craftsmen must have shown a 
much wider distribution of capital than England to- 
day.” In any case, the sad thing about the present 
situation is that even the desire of property seems 
to have died out amongst the proletariat, owing 
perhaps to the negations of Socialism. That dis- 
mal and degrading motto on the banners of the un- 
employed—“Work or Maintenance”—ignores alto- 
gether the idea of ownership and comparative in-_ 
dependence as a desirable state for man. The dole, 
which cannot fail to sap the human dignity of the 
recipient, is in many cases preferred to work, and 
is acquiesced in by the taxpayer as a sort of Danes- 


geld to ward off revolution. Yet the experience of 


the Allotment system during the war shows that _ 
the proletariat could easily be taught once more to — 
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Warder’s Review 


Regarding the Duty of Catholic Landlords 

Many a Catholic landlord has a pagan con- 
science! As grasping, when it comes to assessing 
rent, and as penurious, when it is a matter of mak- 
ing repairs or otherwise improving a tenement, as 
the proverbial usurer of Venice might have been 
had Antonio been his tenant. Landlords of that 
kind do not seem to realize their duty of making 
as habitable and comfortable as possible the abodes 
they let out to the poor. Father Keating, S. J., 
would remind them, in First Notions on Social 
Service, that “the first duty of a house owner is not 
to draw rent, but to see that his property is fit for 
human habitation.” 

Since it is the chief purpose of a dwelling to 
constitute the environment fit to be developed into 
a home, the sacred fireside of a Christian family, 
which men will make every possible sacrifice to up- 
hold as long as it remains the complement of the 
altar, the State must see to it that its citizens may 
possess the opportunity for proper housing. The 
corollaries of filthy, ramshackle tenements are 
jails, penitentiaries and other institutions of a sim- 
ilar nature. Likewise Catholic Action, always 
anxious to go to the assistance of the family, should 
pay close attention to the housing question, realiz- 
ing-that a hundred other reforms depend on the 
answer we can give to the query: “What are the 
habitations of the poor like? And what part of their 
income goes to satisfy the demands of the land- 
lord?” 


Breeding a Proletariate, Yet Marveling at 
Communism p! 

The opinion expressed by Gibbon that modern 
civilization could not be lost since there were no 
barbarians possessing the power to devastate entire 
countries, was answered by the greater historian 
Barthold Niebuhr. No new migration, he said, need 
set barbarians in motion; they are growing up in 
the very midst of the nations of today. 

This was said a hundred years ago. The things 
that have already come to pass, recently led that 
staid British Tory weekly, the Saturday Review of 
London, to proclaim: 

The ideal, and the mainstay of the Communist move- 
ment is the proletarian, that sinister and quite barbarous 
figure which has arisen in these latter days to threaten 
the very existence of everything that civilized man has 
come to value. Dean Inge has called him the sub-man. 
We suspect that this description is theologically inde- 
fensible, but the creature described has a very real ex- 

_istence, and the hope of Bolshevism is that he will be 
fruitful and multiply. 

Of course, the writer of the article, The Cure for 
Communism, would like to get rid of the proletarian, 
presumably because of the danger he represents. So 

he suggests that nostrum of Liberalism, wrongly 
_ termed education. “The vital importance,” he con- 
tinues, “of secondary education, even more than 
a entary, is that it takes the potential proletarian, 
| turns him into at least a potential bourgeois. 


those cases Goethe might have had in vi 


the Soviet understands this; and how fool- — 


ish we shail be if we do not for once lay to hea 
the motto: Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 4 

There is really nothing new to this recipe. Britis 
Liberalism has always cleverly provided room on te 
for a certain number of men from the lower classe 
who seemed possessed of the qualities that go 1 
make up a good bourgeois. This policy has helpe 
to stave off the day of reckoning between the vi 
tims of economic Liberalism and its protagonist 
Whether the latter can make the old gag work on 
more seems doubtful, as far as England is cor 
cerned. Its proletariate has become a class, mot 
numerous than any other in British society, an 
this class has turned to Communism to lead it out ¢ 
bondage. 


Why Some Groups Favor the Child Labor 
Proposal 

A rather illuminating article on the Child Labc 
Amendment, printed in a recent issue of T/ 
Workers’ Monthly, American organ of Communis 
and Sovietism, candidly admits that, while “evet 
militant and progressive unionist, and every rev 
lutionary worker, will join in the demand for tk 
ratification of the child labor amendment to tt 
Constitution,” there should “be no illusions abot 
this amendment.” 

“Tn the first place, the article continues, “it on. 
gives power to Congress to pass legislation 
Therefore, “it remains for such legislation to I 
forced through the legislative bodies by the pre 
sure of working-class demands.” “Secondly” (an 
this statement is especially enlightening) “the prt 
hibition of child labor, unless it is accompanied t 
governmental maintenance of the children, is abs 
lutely ineffective.” , 

Acting on the principle that two stitches are bette 
than one, the writer summarizes his views on 
more, saying: “While capitalism remains, legisl. 
tion on the-child labor question will only give suc 
slight relief as the workers force through by the 
political and economic power, by demands and den 
onstrations. And such pressure upon the capitali 
government, in order to have any effect whateve 
must be given point and substance by demands fe 
governmental maintenance of all children of scho 
age, such maintenance to be paid for by speci 
taxes upon large incomes. The rich, who appre 
priate the wealth produced by the working clas 
must be made to disgorge apart of it for this pu 
pose, as one of the first steps towards making th 
disgorge all their ill-gotten gains to make way 
the new system of society, wherein the worki 
class will rule.” 4 

Knowingly or unwittingly those, who are insiste 
in demanding the extension of paternalistic 
on the part of the State, are driving us just to. 
point where, in the end, there will be nothin 
but to accede to what may now still seem to n 
exorbitant radical claims. We have here 


he wrote his warning, that even althou; 
worship fire for a hundred y 
less consume him who fa 
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The Woman’s Apostolate 


The New Morality 


‘The indictment of traditional morality contains 
9 main charges: that of unbearable rigidity and 
it of sanctimonious hypocrisy. It legislates with 
ality and sets up ideals which practical life utterly 
pregards. If morality is to survive at all it must 
hie its rules more flexible and dare to face the 
tual realities of life which the defenders of the 
1 order affect to ignore. Traditional morality 
ss become obsolete; it is no longer in harmony with 
> changed conditions of life and. therefore, ought 
be brushed aside. Jt should be replaced by 
wnething that grows out of the actual needs of 
2 time. It should not come from above, descend 
it were from heaven, but arise spontaneously 
tt of existing economic and social conditions and 
mspired by biological rather than religious con- 
iJerations. That is the indictment. 
I1t is claimed that in this revolt the young genera- 
pn is leading. The young are weary of the 
rpocrisies of their elders and cast to the winds the 
eaningless conventions which the older genera- 
on blindly worshiped. They have learned to use 
seir own minds and refuse to submit to regulations 
~ conduct arbitrarily imposed upon them. They 
hii lead their own lives as they see fit and find 
pr themselves a new moral code that is in accord 
ith the healthy instincts of nature and free from 
ypocrisy. They will not be kept in ignorance and 
ontemptuously sweep aside the taboos of silence 
stablished by hypocrisy. Economic independence 
rom their parents makes such a revolt possible. 
sa result the old morality is doomed. It will be 
mable to resist such a terrific onslaught. =. 


And what is the remedy which the advocates of 
ae new morality propose? Stripped of the pseudo- 
cientific verbiage with which it is garnished, it 
mounts to this: Let down the barriers. Make 
ne moral law flexible. Lower the ideal. Do not 
‘own on irregular sex relations. These things will 
sculate themselves. Render divorce easy. Love 
rill take care of everything. The traditional form 
marriage must be abolished, for it enslaves both 
aan and woman. Spread sexual information of 
very kind. ‘Teach the scientific methods of birth 
ontrol. Those are the things that will make for 
higher morality and promote race betterment. 

When serious men, who enjoy a_ considerable 
eputation in the community on account of excel- 
ont achievements in some particular field, take up 
is agitation and endorse the program of the new 
1orality the matter becomes alarming. It is very 
splorable that a man of the caliber of the well 
nown Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, lends his 
pport to such insidious propaganda. No doubt 
ny will be misled by his authority. It is desir- 
, therefore, that the sophistic character of the 
ing, in which the advocates of the new moral- 
lge, be pointed out. 

e of what Judge Lindsey says, to the con- 
1is movement is neither inaugurated nor de- . 
‘ ee” ~ 


liberately fostered by youth. The young only fol- 
low in the footsteps of their elders. ‘They do not 
sit down laboriously to reason out ethical problems. 
The moment of pleasure in which they are engaged 
completely absorbs their attention. In the case of 
the new morality they merely repeat phrases which 
they have read or heard somewhere. ‘The new 
morality is sponsored by adults and mostly by men 
and women of mature age, whose outlook upon 
life has been distorted by some experience. ‘True, 
a large portion of modern youth accepts the new 
morality, but they have not invented it. They ac- 
cept it because it does not interfere with their mo- 
mentary desires. He who reads into it the crystalliza- 
tion of the vital aspirations of a new generation is 
gloriously deceiving himself. 


The competency of Judge Lindsey to present a 
true view of modern life may be legitimately im- 
pugned. He has not the right perspective. He 
does not come in touch with life in its entire breadth 
and length. He sees it only from an exceedingly 
narrow angle of vision and only gazes upon its 
more sordid aspects. He does not do justice to 
life as a whole. What has come under his observa- 
tion is after all only a fragment of life. The path- 
ologist is a poor judge of normality. He looks at 
everything through colored glasses. Modern so- 
ciety may be bad, but it is not as honeycombed with 
moral rottenness as the Honorable Judge would 
have us believe. The man who is in daily contact 
with deviations from the rule becomes unfit to pass 
reliable judgment on normality. The abnormal 
must be judged by the normal. To reverse this 
process leads to fatal blunders. The views of the 
learned Judge accordingly require a corrective and 
very much modification before they can in any sense 
be taken as an interpretation of the realities of life. 
His views as aired in the Physical Culture Maga- 
zine are grossly misleading. But for all that, they 
are calculated to do much harm on account of the 
prestige of his name. 


The glamor of the new morality quickly van- 
ishes if it is subjected to a close scrutiny. At first 
blush, it seems to be a gigantic revolt, impressive 
at least by reason of its imposing dimensions and 
its overwhelming magnitude. 
that we are dealing with Titans, who with crude 
strength are trying to tear down the whole edifice 
of morality. Such an undertaking would not be 
devoid of a certain epic quality. But it is not so. 
There is no horizon to the new morality. It is 
only concerned with sex problems. It only aims 
at sexual freedom. It does not seek expansion of 
the human personality on a truly big scale. It is 
quite satisfied with the emancipation of the sex 
instincts. Sexual starvation is its resounding battle 
cry. Sex hunger is its strongest argument. In 
everything else man may be enslaved but his sexual 
impulses must have unlimited scope. To this the 
whole new morality movement dwindles down. The 
pathetic narrowness of vision of the reformers is 


The impression is~~ 


‘ 
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aptly ridiculed by G. K. Chesterton. “As we have 
already seen,” he writes, “papers and public men 
today make a vast parade of the necessity of setting 
the poor man free to get a divorce. Now why are 
they so mortally anxious that he should get a di- 
vorce, and not in the least anxious that he should 
be free to get anything else? Why are the same peo- 
ple happy, nay almost hilarious, when he gets a 
divorce, who are horrified when he gets a drink? 
He is more and more compelled to recognize a Mos- 
lem code about liquor; why is it made so easy for 
him to escape from his old Christian code about sex ¢ 
What is the meaning of this mysterious immunity, 
this special permit for adultery, and why is running 
away with his neighbor’s wife to be the only exhil- 
aration still left open to him?” (The Superstition 
of Divorce, New York.) 

This catering to the sex urge shows the under- 
lying trend of the new morality. It ignores the 
spiritual side of human nature entirely. It leaves 
out of calculation entirely the free will of man and 
his capacity for moral control. It surrenders the 
higher to the lower and makes man the toy and 
sport of his animal instincts. In such a system not 
even a shred of the dignity of human personality 
remains. Pretending to set man free it makes him 
the mere tool of the propagating instinct. It is 
ridiculous to pretend that a man is at his best, that 
he enjoys the fullest freedom when he obeys his 
passions and when he serves his lusts. The old 
morality understood tke situation much better when 
it said that such condition was the worst form of 
slavery and the most degrading type of serfdom. 


Those who so fervently advocate a removal of 
all restraints on the sex life of man have no ink- 
ling of the sinister power of the procreative in- 
stinct. The wisdom of the ages has surrounded 
this blind but powerful instinct with various inhibi- 
tions to prevent it from wrecking human society, 
and above all to prevent man from becoming a 
mere plaything of this terrific force. Man needs 
protection against himself, against his own frailty, 
against the instability of his emotions. His higher 
and better self must be strengthened against the 
desires of the lower nature. The attraction of the 
moment must be counterbalanced by a thought that 
looks beyond the moment. That is done when the 
sex union receives a definite and socially recognized 
form, when it has a stability that does not yield to 
every change of fancy and every newly arising de- 
_ sire. These accredited forms make for responsi- 
bility in a sphere, which of its own nature hag an 

inherent tendency to withdraw itself from all re- 
msibility and to follow only the dictates of the 
moment. There is only one safeguard against sex 
irresponsibility and that is monogamous and indis- 
soluble marriage. / ; 
_ Easy divorce cannot but have one fatal psycho- 
t. It will undermine the determination 


a matter concerning himself alone. 
the 
the Sex Pro 


no particular effort to prevent it from becoming dis 
agreeable. I will allow myself to drift and things tc 
go on without any serious attempt to remedy them 
Says Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody: “The 
family 13, to Jesus, not a temporary arrangemen 
at the mercy of uncontrolled temper or shifting de 
sire; it is ordained for that very discipline in for- 
bearance and self-restraint which are precisely what 
many persons would avoid, and the easy rupture 
of its union blights these virtues in their bud. Why 
should one concern himself in marriage to be con- 
siderate and forgiving if it is easier to be divorced 
than it is to be good?” (Jesus Christ and the So- 
cial Question.) Divorce leads to a loosening of the 
moral texture. It would prove no remedy in the 
present moral situation; it would only produce the 
completest moral flabbiness and bring about sexual 
chaos. 

The way out of what Judge Lindsey calls the mod- 
ern marriage muddle is not through divorce nor the 
other doubtful expedients, trial marriage, birth con- 
trol, or love unions without benefit of clergy and 
legal sanction, which the same Judge suggests. None 
of these brace the moral self against the insidious 
seductions of the flesh. They constitute a com- 
plete moral surrender and an unconditional capitula- 
tion to the demands of the passions. They actually 
hold out prizes to self-indulgence and consequently 
destroy the sense of social responsibility and altru- 
ism of motive. “The obvious effect of frivolous di- 
vorce,” says Chesterton, ‘“‘will be frivolous mar- 
riage.” And the inevitable effects of the other un- 
speakable solutions are even more disastrous. Evi- 
dently, the new moralists, including Judge Lindsey, 
know nothing about psychology and pedagogy, or 
they could not make such preposterous suggestions. 
The sense of responsibility can only be acquired and 
deepened by responsible ways of acting, but never by 
irresponsible conduct such as is exemplified in the 
solutions proposed by the exponents of the new 
morality. . is 

The present moral disintegration, which is so 
painfully evident, is due to the false methods of 
education that have prevailed in our days. We have 
not educated the young for self-mastery and self- 
control, and consequently they do not know h 
to use their freedom. The freedom which a man 
can enjoy with impunity and without harm to hi 
self and others depends on the degree of 
discipline which he has acquired. The undisciplin 
cannot be trusted with the precious gift of freedo: 
It would lead to their own undoing and involve 
others in ruin, “It must not-be forgotten,” wri 
Dr. F. W. Foerster, “that when an individual 
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this progressive type of education. But this 
pe of education ignores the educative value of 
iin and, the necessity of self-repression. The 
jaits of this education can be seen all around us. 
thas produced a generation that cannot deny itself 
vything, that chafes under restraint and that is 
colerant of binding ties. People who have been 
iined in this manner cannot live together. Where 
ery desire is satisfied and no impulse inhibited, 
ashes and conflicts are inevitable. There is the 
aart of the problem. Our educational methods are 
fault. Pertinently Dr. James J. Walsh writes: 
Ve need more training in the doing of hard 
tings. ... Bringing up children without disci- 
une leaves them the prey of their feelings later 
life, makes them victims of hysteria, and then 
Heaven help the people who have to associate 
fith them! Divorce and hysteria will go on in- 
seasing until we have put discipline back into life 
gain.” (The Commonweal, April 1, 1925.) 
]}Many entering matrimony today imagine that 
Eppiness must come automatically to them, and 
wat they need do nothing to obtain it. It does not 
ccur to them that happiness is the reward of sacri- 
ee and self-conquest. This illusion has been fos- 
rred by the false philosophy of the day and the 
yay-methods of modern education. Says a writer in 
se Atlantic Monthly: “They had been led to believe 
zat their marriage would be happy, not by reason 
“any courage, self-control or self-sacrifice on 
seir part, but because of the fortuitous circum- 
ance that they were married. One would not 
bb love-making of any of its romance, its poetry, 
-its passion. But it were well for lovers to know 
uat marriage is a stern challenge to their manhood 
ad womanhood at every point, and that its suc- 
ess or failure will not depend upon any lucky 
nance or favorable happening. If marriage is not 
ased upon self-sacrifice, it is foredoomed to es- 
‘ntial failure.” (Nov., 1923.) 
On the most comprehensive cause of the prevail- 
ig moral dissolution we have not yet touched. The 
2epest root of modern moral decay is the apos- 
sy of our age from the supernatural. Man is 
) constituted that unless he clings to the divine he 
‘ill sink below the level of the brute. The super- 
atural is essential to man if he wishes to preserve 
is humanity. If he casts aside the helps of the 
4pernatural order he slips into abysmal depths of 
egradation. The disintegration begins with mar- 
age and from that point spreads to the totality of 
fe. Marriage can be kept clean, sweet, whole- 
ome and human only if it is placed under the pro- 
sction of religion and if it is raised to the dignity 
a sacrament. If it.is not reinforced by sacra- 
ental grace there is little chance that it will hold 
; own against human passion. “And those of us 
10 have seen all the normal rules and relations of 
manity uprooted by random speculators, as if 
were abnormal abuses and almost accidents, 
1 understand why men have sought for some- 
- divine if they wished to preserve anything 
1. They will know why common-sense, cast 


me academy of fads and fashions con- | 


ducted on the lines of a luxurious madhouse, has 
age after age sought refuge in the high sanity of a 
sacrament.’ (Chesterton. ) 

The case of our generation is not hopeless. We 
are not beyond redemption. A frank and sincere 
return to Christianity will restore us to moral health 
and bring back normality and happiness. ‘The 
supernatural is the remedy for our ills. It is the 
salt that prevents the putrefaction of the natural. 

C. BruEHL, Ph. D. 


The Farm Home 


With the understanding that farm economics are 
not everything, that the farm must yield more than 
good crops and do more than pay, there has come 
the realization of the great task devolving on the 
woman on the farm and that the home “is the index 
of success or failure of the whole farming busi- 
ness.” 

“The farmer himself,” says Mary Meek Atkeson 
in The Woman on the Farm, recently published, 
“may become unduly interested ‘in growing more 
corn to feed more hogs to buy more land ta grow 
more corn to feed more hogs’—but the woman on 
the farm never does. Her mind runs straight to 
the heart of the human problem of making the 
proceeds of the farm provide for the happiness and 
well-being of every person in her household.” Mrs. 
Atkeson believes it is not so much the money the 
woman on the farm thinks about as what it will 
add to the quality of life that her family is leading, 
in helping to keep their minds and imaginations as 
well as their bodies properly fed, to make them 
enjoy life with a real enthusiasm, and to be capable 
of high thinking and noble resolving. And she 
loves the broad acres of the farm chiefly because 
they are the means to the end of providing a high 
quality of life for the farm family. 

The authoress is of the opinion that tha women 
on the farm clearly discern how much of human 
value is lost by short-sighted economic methods 
like that, for instance, of plowing up the door yard 
to plant corn, or in other ways damaging the home 
business for the sake of the farm business. She 
remembers her Kentucky grandmother shaking her 


- head sadly when she heard of such doings. “It’s a 


a) 


great sin,” she would say, from the wisdom of her 
eighty years of experience, “and people who do such 
things never get on.” . 

Mrs. Atkeson has corresponded a good deal with 
women on the farm and the seven thousand letters 
from farm women received in 1922 in a contest by 
The Farmer's Wife were studied by her. In this 
way she has collected much evidence throwing light 
on the mind of farm women. She has arrived at 
the opinion that the woman on the farm is working 
at a big task which she has no thought of quitting, 
and she needs the inspiration of a bright outlook 
towards the future. All of her hopes center around 


the farm home, which is “a real institution, and a | a 


most complicated and important one.” While some 
reformers lay great stress on providing the farm 
= the (Concluded on p. 138) a3 
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Der Schlitijel zur LSfung der joziaien Srage. 
I 


We fatholijden Sogziologen find fid) darin einig, 
dak die Lojung der fogialen Frage im Golidarigmus 
beftebt. Lie groBe Srage ijt eben nur: Wie foll man 
den Soltdarismug einfiibren, wie da8 Bolf dazu 
bringen, dak e8 wieder fo3zial denft, empfindet 
und bandelt. 

Gott fet Dank! Wir brauchen uns nicht erft die 
Miibe machen, einen Golidarigmus ausgutiifteln; 
denn wir haben feit jenem Tage, da die Rirde aus 
der Seite Chrijtt hervorgegangen, durc) gottlides 
VRermadhtnis cinen Solidarismus, wie ibn ote Welt 
und jelbjt die fatholifchen Goztologen nicht geben 
fonnen. Was un8 noth thut ijt dies: Den von Chrijtus 
felbjt gegebenen Solidari8mus wiedcrum gum Be- 
wuptfein zu bringen. Diejfen Golidari8mus, der ein’ 
gia und allein im Stande ijt, alle Uebel — ob reli- 
gidfer, politifdmer oder jozialer Natur — von Grund 
auf zu beilen, hat der Welthetland in jeiner Kirde 
niedergeleqt. 

U8 die Fille der Zeit fam, jandte Gott feinen 
Sohn” (Gal. 4, 4). Defer Gottesfohn ijt in dte 
Welt gefommen, um etn Reich 3 griinden, da8 wohl 
nit diejer Welt, aber nicht bon diejer Welt ijt” (sob. 
18, 386). Stefes Reich ijt feine heiligqe Kirche Sn 
diefem Reiche ijt er Konig, und alle Menfrjen miijjen 
jetne IUlnterthanen fein. Das Verhaltnis gwijden 
im und feinem Reich ijt jo erhaben, fo innig, wie 
das eines irdifchen Ninigs 3u jeinem Lande nicht fein 
fann. Denn das Verhaltni$ gu jeinem Reice hat 
ber Chrijtusfonig gur Wiirde einer my ftt{ ch-o r- 
ganifden Ginheit erhoben: er hat fein Reich 
3u feinem ,,myftijden Leibe” gemacht. 

Die Thatjache diejer innigen, erhabenen Werbin- 
dung und der aus ihr hervorgehenden Wirfungen 
fleidct thr gittlicjer Urheber in die Worte: ,,Xch bin 
der Weinjtoc, ihr feid die Reben”. Wie nun Brweige 
und Stamm einen Baum bilden, wie der Ie- 
benfpendende Saft vom Weinftoc in die Rebsmeige 
fltekt, fie belebt und frucjtbringend macht, fo ftehen 
aud) wir nicht abgefondert von einander, fondern bil- 
den eine groke Gemeinichaft, auf’8 innigite mit dem 
gottlicen Weinftod Yefus Chrijtus verbunden, durd 
ihn belebt und fraft diefer Verbindung in Stand ge- 
febt, grucht hervorgubringen. ,,QWer in mir bleibt 
es in ihm, der bringt viele Frucdt’. (Sob. 

oO, ), 

/Wenn ein Unterfdhied gwifdhen dem Weinftoc 
und den Reben ijt, fo begeichnet der Weinjtoc das 
Gange, bon denen die Reben al8 Theile, als Glieder 
fich abgweigen. Lie Reben haben fiir fid) fein Da- 
fein; fie merden durd) da8 Ganze bedingt, gehen auf 
da8 Gangze guriic. Sie find auch feine Nachbildung 
des Weinfto’s, find ihm nicht nur lofe angefiigt, mie 
die Kergzen dem Chrifthaum.. Sie find jein Crach- 
nis, fein Wusdrucl, wefentlic) unentbehrlich fiir fein 
eben. Ler Meinftock verleiht den Reben Cinhe't, 
die Reben gemihren der Lebensfraft de3 Weinjtocs 
tt dru und Wirfung; fie find ohne ihn nichts, or 


ne ae eS 


fann fich obne fie nicht vollenden. — Lies Gleichr 
de8 Setlands wirft ein grelles Licht auf die enge B 
bindung Chrifti mit feinen Glaubigen, der Glaubig 
mit Chrijtus, und der Glaubigen unter fic. g 
einzelnen Gldubigen bilden wie die Reben ein 
Meinjtocks eine Ginheit, fie gehbren gufammen. G 
wollte den Mtenjden hier auf feiner Pilgerfahrt ni 
allein ftehen Iajjen, er wollte feine WXnbeter, von t 
nen jeder auf feinem eigenen Wege ju ihm fomn 
Gr ftellte den Chrijten in die Gemeinidaft mit a 
deren Chriften, mit Chriftus felbft hinein. Dur 7 
joll die Verbindung der Eingelnen untereinander he 
beiqefiihrt werden, gleich mie die Reben durch di 
Weinfto mit einander in Verbindung treten. D 
organijde Leben de8 Weinjtocds febt fic) gufamm 
aus vielen Reben, aus Millionen von Bellen; alle h 
ben ihre Vejonderheit und Cigenart. Das organife 
Leben deS Weinjtocs aber sieht fie gu fic) hin, Flic 
und bindet fie zur Einbeit gujammen. Wher daduri 
dafs fie mit etnander berbunden werden, verlieren | 
ihre Gigenthiimlichfeit nicht, fondern merden in d 
Einheit Hes Weinjtocks itber fic) und ihre eitgene Yt 
tur erboben und 3 einer hiberen Cinheit befabie 
ohne fic) jelbjt und ibre Wefenbeit eingubiipRen. Weh 
lich ijt e8 auch mit der [iturgifden Gemeinjhaft d 
Glicubigen. Lie Cingelnen find den Reben und Be 
len 3u bveraqleicjen, die thr volles eigenes Leben b 
wahren. Wher bet der Liturgiefeier feblieBen fie fi 
in dem Weinjtoc Chrijtus 3u einem Hobheren Leb 
gufanimen, geininnen etwas, wozu fie aus jich fell 
nie befabigt waren“. (P. Chrvyjoftomus PVanfoed 
O.S.B. in feiner ,Miturgia” 1. 2. S. 116). 

Der groke Vslferapojtel, der mie fein setter ve 
diejer Wahrheit und ihrer weittragenden Bedeutur 
durdGhdrungen war, fennt nur ein LebenSpr 
gramm: ,@hrijtus und dte Rirdhe”, oder bejfer nod 
»Chrijtus in der Rirdhe”. ,,MMes hat er (der Bate: 
ibm 3u Hiiken gelegt und ihn (CHhrijtus) gu dem alle 
iiberragenden GHaupte der Kirche gemacht, die fei 
Leib ift, erfiillt bon ihm, der alle’ in allem erfitllt 
(Eph. I, 22,23). — Und: ,Wie der Leib einer 7 
und doch viele Glieder hat, alle Glieder des Lethe 
aber trog ihrer Vielbeit nur einen Reib bilden, | 
verhalt ¢8 fic auch mit Chrijtu8: denn in eine 
Geijte find wir alle gu einem Reibe qetauft, .... 
ihr aber jet) Chrijti Leib und Glied um Glied“. | 
Nor. XIT, 12, 18, 27). Qm Bewuptiein diefer I 
bensvollen Cinheit der Giieder untereinand 
und mit dem Gaupte vermag der frithere Verfolg 
der Kirche, nachdem auf dem. denfrwiirdiqen Kitt na 
Damasfus die erften Strahlen diefer Gottesnagrbe 
(Saulus, warum verfolgit du Mid’) fen vo 
Sonaqogengeift ummebeltes Serg getroffen, da8 gl 
bensfithne und TiebeSftarfe Wort gu fehreiben: ,, 
freuc mrich ither meine Le'den fiir euch, und erfe 
mag a mee ade ne feblt, in metnem filet} 
gum Beften feines Leibes, das ijt die Mird 
(Rol. I, 24). : sala os 

Die Kirdhe it mehr als da8, was fie n 
fenntnis und Leben mandes Ratholifen fe 
fte'nerne Vau, den fie Gotteshaus beifen, 
fie Sonntans gwifehen 11 und 12 Whr betr 
man Gamstaas abends das Theater belud 
als die Verjiderungsanjtalt fiir e 
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im nad) dem Lode. Wie viele Katholifen vertved)- 
n die Rirdhe mit theologifcer Rajuiftif oder dem 
erdenrechte und denfen, wenn fie von der Mire 
weden, nur an das fircdlide Strafgejegkbud) oder 
i Den Bapjt und die Bitch ofe und an weiter nichts”. 
yal. , Bon neuer Sugend Sein und Sinn” GS. 23). 
‘ie Rirche iit fein abftraftes Gebilde, feine ftarre 
rganijation. Cie ijt nicht nur eine Bereinigung, 
me Gejellfhaft auf reliqiijem Gebiete, wie 
rr Staat auf dem politijden. Gie ijt mehr 
od) al8 cine ,,focieta8 perfecta”. ,Dte jevige, ge- 
rumartige Kirche ijt da8 Reich Chrijti und das Reich 
tr Simmel” (St. Aug. De civ. Dei 20, 9, 1). Die 
irche ijt der ,mbyjtijhe Leib” Chrijtt, ein Ilebendiger 
iv) Iebenjpendender OrganisSmus (nicht nur: 
rgantjation) mit Haupt und» Gliedern. Sein Sarupt 
der Gottesmenjch Seju one die Thetlqlieder 
1» die Glaubigen. Lie Kirde ijt der fortlebende 
hrijius, Chrijti z1weites Sch, der ganze Chrijtus, 
rijtus felbjt, wie er in neuer Menjdhengeftalt auch 
1h jeiner Simmelfahrt durd) die Gefchichte jdreitet, 
‘hrend, trojtend, hetlend, jeqenjpendend, den Vater 
ceijend, dite Menfchen erldjend und beqnadigend. 
Das find feine pbhantajtijdhen Uebertreibungen, 
tine ,,mittelalterlihen” Wnjchauungen, feine fdhonen 
fetaphern, jondern d08 wabre Bild und Wefen der 
inde. Die Rirce ijt der Leth Chrifti, das ijt der 
rern der Rirde, da8 ijt die grofe Wahrheit, die 
POrijius, da8 bom Vater erforene Saupt der Kirche, 
er Menfehheit geotfenbart, die der Volferapoftel aller 
elt perfiindct, der Martyrer - VBijchof Ygnatius mit 
em Bliute befiegelt (San. Trall. 13, 3), der Kirchen- 
bhrer Wuquitinus eindringlid und unermiidlich ge- 
bhrt (de dic. Chrijt. 14, 15), die Englands Thomas 
1 Wort und Beifpiel geprediqt (Mtigne Patr. Lat. 
8). 190), die der englifdhe Thomas in weltvergelfe- 
ver Bejdauung erlebt und in jein LebenSwerf nieder- 
efchrieben (jf. de verit. qu. 29, Wrt. 4), die der Hohe 
Songilsrath von Trient al8 rettenden Wnfer in den 
Sgean der Verwirrung hinabgelajien (Trid. Self. VI 
ap. 16 — Denzinger n. 809), die bon den datifant- 
Hen Batern al8 ,,braeftantiffima CEcclefiae natura” 
ezeicnet, die Ieider von finnlic) und matertalijtifd 
ingejteliten WMenjchen entmeder ganglic) vergefien 
der ap beachtet wird’ (Sermann:— ,,.snijtitutio- 
08" S. 272), die vom Sogiologen- PBapjt Leo XIII 
1 jeiner Encyclica ,Sati8 cognitum” (S. 160) flar 
jederqeleqt, dic bom heiligmabiqen Pius X einer 
ranfen und miiden Welt als gsttlice3 Heilmittel fiir 
eren Gefundung gegeben, mit der paulinijden Muf- 
‘hrijt: pouftrurare (nicht: reftaurare) omnia im 
‘hrijto”, ,,.Xles in Chrijtus eingliebdern”. 
Val. Urtert Eph. I, 10, dem WM in Chrijtus ein 
Saupt geben). 
Das Vild bom ,Rebsweig und dem Weinftock” 
nd a8 ,bom Mirber und dem Saupte” zeigen un 
nniqe, enqe, leben8volle Ginheit Chrifti mit jet- 
> Rirde, mit feittert moftifehen Leibe. Laffen wir 
18 nicht durch eine dunfle, unflare Vorftelung de8 
rtes ,mrjtijdh” irre fiihren. 
Abedentend mit phantaftifeh, nicht - mirflich, we- 
Mein, der ,mbpfttidhe Leib Chrijtiv — oder 
der moftifhe Chriftus” ift ebento mahr und 
Be der phyjifde ve des gpl ei te 


»Meyftiid” it nidt 


®ottes, de$ hHijtorifeen Heilandes. 
diejer Leib, um ihn vom pbhyfifehen Leib @hrijti 3u 
unterjdjeiden. /Und dabon reden tir auc, aber nit 
mit Worten wie menjehlide Weisheit fie lehrt, fon- 
dern mit Worten wie der Geijt fie lehrt, in dem wir 
das Geijtige in geijtige Form fleiden” (I. Por. IL,13). 
1 Veyftifeh“ wird er genannt, weil die Rirde das Mty- 
jtertum der Witte, Weisheit und XMmacht Gottes it. 
/Myftijih”, weil diefer Leib als Myjterium qeboren, 
bon Wtyjterien erfiillt ijt und M aE jpendet. ,,. Wty- 
jtifeh”, weil die Wrt und Werje der Vereinigung die- 
jeS Letbes mit Chrijtus, dem HSaupte, nicht unabnlig 
ijt jener geheimnisvollen Vereinigung de8 eigen 
Wortes mit der menfchlicen Natur. (Vaql. Surter, 
»wtediulla” nm. 191).*) GSchreibt Dr. Rarl Wdam: 
/Chrijtus, der Herr, ijt das eigentlide Sch der Rirde, 
ibr belebender Geijt, ibr bejeelendes Bneuma. Die 
Rirche ijt der von den Heilandsfraften Seju durcdrie- 
jelte Leib. So innig ijt dieje Verbindung Chrijti mit 
der Kirche, jo ungertrennlich, jo naturhajt und wejen- 
mapig, daB Baulus im Rolojfer- und Cphejerbrief 
Chrijtus geradezu das Haupt de8 Letbes nennt. Ws 
Haupt de3 Letbes der Kirche macht er den firchlicen 
Organismus erft fertiq und ganz. Cbhrijtus und die 
Rircde Iajien jich fo wenig bon etnander getrennt den- 
fen, wie dDaS Haupt bon jeinem Leib” (Mdam, ,,LQa8 
Wefen deS Katholizismus” GS. 12,13). Geheimnis- 
bof und gnadenreidh, gottlic) und vergottlidend ijt 
die Verbindung, die Vereiniqung de Gottmenjfchen 
mit feiner Rirde, de8 KonigS mit fetnem Reiche, des 
guten Sirten mit feiner Serde! ,,Wiinjcehen wir uns 
aljfo Gliicf und fagen wir Dank dafiir, dak wir nicht 
nur Gbhriften, fondern Chrijtus geworden find. 
Gerjteht ihr eS recht, Briider? Fajjet ihr die Gnade, 
die un8 Gott ertwtefen? Staunet und freuet euch: Wir 
find Chrijtus gewordéen! Wenn Er da$ Haupt ift, 
fo jind mir die Glieder. Das ift der qange Menfch 
(Chrijtus): Cr und wir” (St. Mug. Tract. 21 in 
<s0h. 8). 

Bu beflagen ift’8, dak wir — wie Dr. Guardini 
fagt — in einer Welt bon Worten und Beichen Ie- 
ben, ohne die Wirklichfeit, den Geift derfelben 3u ver- 
jtehen. Geben wir doch den Worten und Beichen und 
erjt recht den Glauben8mahrheiten ihre ganze, voll- 
werthige Bedeutung wieder! Cine Glaubenslehre ift 
doch wahrhaftig mehr als ,ein fdhdnes Wort” und 
al8 ,ein bildlicer Musdruck’. Und e8 ift ein Glave 
benSarttfel: Die Kirde ijt der mbdftijde Leth 
Chrifti”. (f. Serrmann ,,Snjtttutiones” I. n. 198). — 
Die Kirche bildet mit Chriftus ein einheitliches Gan- 
3e8, eine geiftige Cinheit. ,,%Wus diejer engen Ver- 
bindung Chrijti mit der Kirche wird e8 berftandlid, 
dak Chrijtus und die Rirde in der bl. Schrift, bet 
den BVatern, in der Liturgie oft alS eine einzige 
(mbjtijhe und meralifde) Berjfon erjceinen: Chri- 


oleottil ch” beigt 


*) Mbyfterium rata pee night nur etiyad, 
das man nidt bverftehen fann. Das ijt ae negative 
Seite. €3 hat aber auch eine pofitibe Geite: Gin My 
fterium ift eine Handling, durch die der Mtenfch mit Gott in 
BVeriihrung fommt und de3 qottliden Lebens theilhaftig 
wird. 8. B., durch da3 Myfterium der heiligen Taufe ftromt 
das quttliche Leben Hinein in den Mtenfchen und dur} den 
Empfang diefes Myiteriums twird der Menfch gga 
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ft getwinnt Geftalt in den Glaubigen, lebt in ihnen, 
wachft in thnen gur vollendeten Wtannlicdfert, gur 
Vollreife; die Kirche ijt von Chriftus erfiillt, dte 
Rirche ijt Chrijtus, re Glieder der Glaubigen find 
Glieder Chrifti, Tod und %uferjtehung Chriftt find 
unfer Tod und unjere Wuferftehung, der Verfolger 
der Kirche ijt der Verfolger Chrifti diele und abn- 
Tiche Wendungen begeqnen uns iwiederholt in der 
Schrift” (iturgia I, 2, GS. 120). ,,Die Kirdhe ijt 
fein Leib, die Siille Dejfen, Der alles in allem er- 
firllt”. (Eph. I, 25). Und darum ein [ebendiger 
und Tebenjpendender Organismus; ein Organismus, 
der Leben hat und Leben giebt, iibernatiirlices, 


Himmilifces, gittlices Leben. Denn jeder lebende 
Organismus muff nothgedrungen jein Leben nach 


aufen bin fund thun, mus fich bethatigen. Und diefe 
Vethatiquug mup feiner Natur, fetnem Wefen ent- 
jpredjen. Die naturgemafe Bethatigung de8 gatt- 
lichen Organi$mus, de8 myjtijden Leibes Chrifti, ift 
die Liturgie. 

Was ijt nun Liturgie? Worin bejteht ihre Wejens- 
art? erfchiedene unflare Begriffe find Hieritber im 
Umlauf. WMtancde wollen die Hauptiade der Liturgie 
in den firdliden Zeremonien finden; andere im Latet- 
nifden Ritual und Gebet; wieder andere denfen bei 
Niturgie jofort an mittelalterlide Formen, gothifde 
MeBgewander und gregorianijchen Choral; mande 
betradjten fie blo8 als eine Art Schmuckitiice, das tir 
Gott darbieten, an deffen Glang wir un$ erfreuen fol- 
len. -Gie jtellen die Gupere Geite der Liturgie in 
den Vordergrund, wie denn der Mtenfch nur allgu leicht 
dabin neigt, da8, was in die Wugen fprinat, fiir das 
Wefentlice 3u halten (val. Liturgia I, 1). Daher han- 
Delt e8 fic) ‘bet den Titurgijden Bejtrebungen der Ge- 
genwart feineSwwegS darum, die Renntnip eingelner 
Riten, GebetSterte, gottesdienjtlider Bormen de8 
firdliden Reben8 3u erjdjlieBen. Diefe Nenntnijje 
find allerdings fiir dDen gebildeten Ratholifen dringend 
— wiinfdenSwerth, ja geradezu nothwendig, wenn er 

nidt dem eben jeiner eigenen Rirde fremd gegen- 
iiberjtehen twill. Wein da8-jind doch nur die ele men- 
tarjten BVorausjegungen, um den Geijt verftehen gu 
Ternen, der die Kirche Chriftt befeelt. Liturgie ijt viel, 
‘piel mefr, alS nur da8. Die Liturgie ijt die Offenba- 
rung de$ Snnenlebens der Kirche, jenes gottliden Or- 
— gani8mus, dejjen Haupt und LebenSpringip Der ijt, 
Der alles in allem erfillt”’. Snhalt der iturgie ift 
——-s Chrifti eben. Was er war und that, lebt in geheim- 
-—— ni8voll-wirtlidjer Weije weiter. Yhr innerjte3 Wejen 
idtS anbderes, al8 die aftivbe Theilnahme am 
ojungsiwerf Seju Chrifti, das fie unter uns 
| tm uns ernenert. Chrijti Leben, Chrijtt Geift 
) durd) fie mitgetheilt, jodak wir von ,,un- 


w’ (Eph. IV, 18, 14). Und was thut 
re noth al8 die Crnenerung des Lebens 


den groBen Dienjt der Vraut Chrifti und fiibrt 


Rindern zur Vollreije des Ntannesalters 


und unter uns? Xtturgie ijt aljo fein | 
in blofes Silblen. Liturgie ijt gang | 


gendweldje jchongeijtige Liebhaberei betreiben, fonde 
fich in die bom Heiligen Geijt felbjt gefiigte Ordnu 
jtellen; pon de8 GHeiligen Geijtes YtagR und Liebe ¢ 
fiigrt in Chrijtus Hinein- und damit 3um Vater Hinat 
leben. MXlfo nocmals: Was ijt Liturgie? Litu: 
qie ift DetrieGottesd ten jtiepen de 
Myftifhe Chriftus, d. b die RMird 
als @Wemeinfmaft in Berbindun 
mit Cbhriftus, threm Qanupte = om 
Simmlifdmen Vater darbringt. Gi 
bejteht in der a) Peter und 5b) Be 
wendung der CErlojung, welde ver 
mittel$ dbeS Mllqemeinen (durch: Lar 
und Firmjaframent) und Befonderen (our 
das Weihejaframent) Briejterthums in de 
Form von Myfterienbandlungen jt 
poll3ziebt. 

us all diefem geht hervor, dak die Liturgie c 
erjter Stelle jozial ijt und einen ausgejproden 
Gemeinjdhaftsfinn und Gemein 
fhaftsdharafter hat. Mus diejem Charafter d 
Liturgie ergeben fich die Grundpringipien de8 praft 
fehen HSandelns, deren Aueracdhtlajjung nur allzuleid 
auf Wbwege fiihren fonnte. — Die Rirde ijt eben d 
, Gemeinfhajt der Heiligen’”’, die BVereinigung all 
@Glaubigen, die in ifrer Gefamtheit ein morali}: 
Ganzes it mitfdharfer Unterjdheidun 
bom €Cingelwejen. Darum ijt fie auc) unabhangig vo 
ihren einzelnen Gliedern. Die Gemeinjcajt der Gla 
‘bigen (nicht blos8 die Briejterjchatt) hat als folde d 
Aujfgabe und Pflicht, Gott gu ehren und Gott 3u di 
nen. Sie mus Gott anbeten, danfen, preijen, Siihr 
bieten, und thut diea im wejentliden durch die Lit 
gie, den offiziellen und djfentlicjen GotteSdienjt de 
Rirde. Vhre YXufgabe ijt e$, 1m Namen der Rird 
Gott 3u ehren und jo die geiftige Gemeinfdaft aufgi 
bauen, aber auch 3u ‘bewahren. Somit ijt e3 feine Wu 
gabe der Liturgie, Gott 3u ehren im Namen der Cin 
selperfinlidteit, nod diefe 3u erbauen ode 
ajgetife) gu bilden. Nicht ,,Gott-und-Ydh”’ ftehen it 
Bordergrunde, fondern ,,Gott-und-fein-Reid)” Habe 
den Vorrang. Somit jteht die Gemeinfdjajt iiber all 
und das Sndividuum tritt in den Sintergrund. M 
diejer Charaftercigenfdhaft tritt die Liturgie allerd ig 
dem modernen Menjden in einer ihm faum mehr 
jtandliden Weife gegeniiber und doch laft fie aud) 
ober erjt recht — die Sndividualitat gu ihrem Re 
fommen. Denn der liturgijde Gottesdienjt hebt | 
Cingelwejen aus der Neinheit des ,,3ch”, ftellt fi 


groperer geijtiger Sidhe. (Val. ,,Riturgie und & 
Band IV). Und jo wird das ,O Gott gis mir’ 
jtenthum, in dem der um fic felbjt freifende M 
wupt oder unbewuft biel Selbjtbejpiegelung 
leicht der Ueberhebung oder dem Meinmuth c 
fallt, aus den Miederungen de3 ,,Ych” Hina 

peal dD 


en beiligen Berg der Rirde, wi 
ell t Verbindung 
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em Incenfen eines babnbreche..den Deutfeh- 
Limerthaners, 
it Sabrhundertfeier der Anfunft 
oriedrid Vijft’S in Mmerita. 

Um 10. Suni waren 100 Yahre verflofjen feit der 
tfunft eines Mtannes auf dem jreiheitliden Boden 
terifas, der im bejten Sinne des Wortes ein groker 
utjd)-Amerifaner war. Denn Hriedrid) ijt, ob- 
rid) er alS eingewanderter Sliidtling 3u uns fam 
MD nur furge fiinfeinbalb Sahre bier weilte, 
t dDennod) jeinen Namen auf die Seiten der Gefdbicte 
> wirthjcdhajtlicen ‘Entwidlung unferes Landes mit 
pen Buchjtaben eingufdreiben vermodt; wo er 3u 
nen Lebzeiten fo verjdhieden beurtheilt wurde, bald 
tfannt, dann verbannt und ded) aud anerfannt 
urde, Mo er gum Himmel gehoben und jeclieblich doch 
rt Lode gehekt ward — dort hat fich langfam, aber 
imer jiegreidher die Crfenntnifs durdgefekt, dal 
piedric) Lijt einer jeiner gro’ten Patrioten, fein etf- 
iter Sihrer und Wegweijer auf der Bahn 3u natio- 
ler Cinheit und Grope gewefen ijt. C8 ijt deshalb 
rrchaus angebracht, dak vorerjt Deutfch-WAmerifaner, 
mn iberhaupt gan3 Wmerifa, dem WAnlak, den uns 
Me Sabrbundertwende gewahrt, Folge lLeijten und 
> Wirffamfeit diejeS Mtannes gedenfen, der zugleid) 
wer unjerer bedeutendjten Ytationaldfonomen, ein 
ubligijt erjten Ranges und ein erjolgreiher Berg- 
erf8- und Cijenbahnunternefmer war. 

Die Gefdhicte von Vijt’s Mujenthalt in Wmerifa 
raj) er3ahlt. Die wedhfelvofle Laufbahn jeines 
iben$, die in der freien ReichSjtadt Reutlingen ihren 
hfang genommen im Yahre der gropen Revolution, 
tte thn von einer wiirttembergifhen Schreibjtube 
fF Den Ratheder und in den Standejaal, in den Rer- 
> und in die Verbannung gefiihrt. Sodann ver- 
ate thn jein Ronjflift mit der Regierung in Wiirt- 
mberg und der Verlujt jeiner biirgerliden Crijteng 
if Nordamerifa, da ifm als lebte Bujlucht ibrig- 
blieben, jo gefabrlich {chien diejer Mann den Regie- 
mgen Europas in jener Zeit 3unehmender Demago- 
mriecderet. 

So fam er als Sliidhtling Hier an nebjt Weib und 
bern, wie ein ,,vertriebener Wusivanderer’’, dod) 
nestveg8 alS einer, der jeinem Schicfal unterlegen, 
abdern al8 ein ,. Mann voll Geijt und Schspferfrajt’. 
er follte er denn auch in einer Schule reichjter Er- 
Hrung jene politifden und nationalofonomifden 
neen vertiefen und erweitern, die in Dem Werf, Das 
tionale Syjtem der politijdhen Oefonomie, daS jei- 
n Namen beriihmt gemacht Hat, ire lebte Form 
Hielten. 
Bon Lafayette (den er gelegentlich einer Reije nad) 
ri8 im Sabre 1823 fennengelernt hatte) in berg- 
nm Briefen bewillformmnet, begab fich Vtijt nach WL 
iy und wurde von Lafayette auf freundlidjjte ein- 
den, fic) ihm al8 Reijebegleiter angufdliepen. Ge- 
Qafayette madjte damals, al Gajt einer danf- 
Nation, eine Reije durch die djtlidjen Staaten, 
& gu einem wabren Triumphzug geftaltete. So 
nn ijt’S vielfeitige und reide Perjonlicfeit, 
dhe feines iiberlegenen Geijtes, die Lebhaftig- 
iner Empfindung und jfeine fcarfe Beobad)- 
abe Gelegenheit, da$ Walten und Sdalten des 
en Lebens, da3 Wefen der Wmerifaner, 


ihre politijde und wirthfdattlide Entwicklung fennen 
gu lernen. Drei Monate lang reijte er mit Lafayette 
durd) die nordatlantifden Staaten und fiidlich bis 
nad) Maryland und Virginien. Bei der Unabhangig- 
feitsfeier in Bojton war er anwejend, lernte die ange- 
jehenjten Staatsmanner fennen, wie Ntonroe, Sef- 
jerjon, Prajident Adams, Webjter, Senry Clay und 
Harrifon, und gewann Zutritt gu den leitenden Mrei- 
jen. Weld) nacdhbaltigen Cindruc dies alles auf ijt 
madte, bemeifen die Aufzeinungen in feinem Tage- 
buche und die Charafterjfigzen, die jpater im Reading 
/Mdler” erfechienen find, worin das Erlebte aus un- 
mittelbarer UWnfdhauung und mit lebenSvoller Wahr- 
Heit gejchildert wurde. 

Nachdem Lafayette von Amerifa Xbjchied genom- 
men, fah fic) Lijt nach einer fleinen Farm um und 
faujte noc) bor Ende de3 Sahres 1825 ein ,,Giitcden” 
in der Mahe von Harrisburg in Pennjylvania. Dod) 
mangelte eS ihm an praftifher Crfahrung und war 
die Lage ungejund, fo dak Lijt fic) nach einem halben 
wahre genothigt jah, die arm gu verlaffen. Da wurde 
ihm die Schrijtleitung des ,,2Xodler” in Reading, Benn- 
jylbania, angeboten, die er iibernajm und die thn 
mahrend feines Wufenthaltes in WXmerifa auch feft- 
hielt. Schnell fand er fic) in die neuen Verhaltniffe; 
er verjtand e8, fic) mit dent amerifani{dhen Leben und 
Treiben aufs engjte 3u identifizieren. Shm war ,,das 
bejte Werf, daS er in diefem neuen Lande itber poli- 
tifche Oefonomie lefen und jtudieren fonnte, das Leben 
jef6jt. Wildniffe fieht man Hier reichhe und madtige 
Staaten werden. Cin YProgzeB, der in Curopa eine 
RethHe von Yahrhunderten in WAnjpruch nam, geht 
Hier unter unjeren Wugen vor fic) — namlid der 
Uebergang aus dem wilden Zuitand in den der Vieh- 
sucht, aus diefem in den Agrifulturgujtand und aus 
diejem in den Mtanufaftur- und Handelsjtand: Nir- 
gends jo tvie Hier fernt man die Natur der Transport- 
mittel und ifre Wirfung auf da8 geijtiqe und mate- 
rielle Leben der Volfer fennen’. Yn diejem Ginne be- 
{pricht Lift volfswirthj{chaftlide und politifde Ereig- 
nifje in Den Spalten de8 ,,WAdler”’. Go fchildert er u. a. 
etioa den Sujtand in der jungen Yndujtrie de8 Lan- 
des, thre Wbjabverhaltnijje, Tran8portjcdhwierigfeiten 
und Urbeiterzahl; dort fchreibt er itber Handel und 
eabrifen in England, iiber Politif in BSrantreich, 
wwarnt bor Rupland; ‘hier jpricht er iiber Befferungen 
im Erziehungswejen, legt Nachdrucf auf den Weinbau 
al8 praftifdes Mtittel zur Vefampfung der Unmabig- 
feit im Genup von Branntiwein ufiw. Wher mehr als 
blopes Wiffen und ‘blofer VBerweis ijt in jeinen Wrtifeln 
3u finden; ein drangvolles, den Lefer givingendes Le- 
ben; nichts war trocen in feiner Behandlung. Doh 
lagt er der grofen nationalen und Weltprobleme hal- 
ber nicht die Snnenangelegenheiten de3 Staates Penn- 
folbanien und jeiner Mtitbiirger in Reading aus dem 
Auge. BVewunderungswiirdig ijt e8, wie Lijt’s regja- 
mer UnternehmungSgeijt immer wieder auf neue Mtog- 
Tichfeiten der Bethatigung fommt. Mit regem Ynter- 
efje unterfudt er die ettoaige Beniigung bon Steinfoh- 
len zur billigeren Herjtellung von Cifen; er begretit 


die Nothwendigfeit befjerer Tran$portmittel und wird 


eifriger Cijenbahnapoftel; wie mit Seberaugen fieht 


er in dem Erdsl, ,,bas allmablic) auf der Oberfladhe 
der Sliiffe verfdwindet”, unentbehrliden Brennjtoff — 
5 ; : ' , a 
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jiir Die formmenden Slugmajcinen, und als Sufunjts- 
prophet unjerer politifey-wirthjdhajtliden Entwicklung 
zeichnet er die Zujtande,.in denen jich die Vereinigten 
Staaten am Ende des neungehnten Jahrhunderts be- 
jinden wlirden! Und ebenjo wie Lift bemitht war, 
jeine Grundideen den weitejten Nreifen guganglich 3u 
maden, jo war e8 ibm darum gu thun, feine Projette 
prattijd ausgufitbren. Er organifierte eine Gejellfcart 
sur Ausbeutung der Steinfohlenlager PBennjylva- 
nien8; al8bald ward er einer der Griinder der ,,Little 
Schuylkill Navigation and Canal Co.”, die am 18, Yo- 
vember 1831 feierlid) dem Betriebe erdffnet wurde 
und NKohlengruben mit dem Schuylfillfanal verband. 
Sngwijdhen aber hatte fic) Lijt bereits nach Curopa be- 
geben, um die Wnthragitfohle auf den dortigen Vtart- 
ten eingufibren. 

Der Mame diejes Mannes jollte jedoch fir alle get- 
ten mit dem gropten Problem in der, Gejchichte unferer 
wirthjdhaftliden CEntwiclung verbunden jein. Die 
Srage ,,ob Sdhukzoll oder Freihandel”’ bemachtigte {teh 
gerade wabrend Lijts Wujenthalt in Wmerifa der fiih- 
renden Parteigeijter und, gujammen mit der Sflaven- 
jrage, drobte die Tariffrage einen fic) immer mehr er- 
weiternden Swiejpalt hervorgurujen 3wijchen Yord- 
und Siidjtaaten. Diejem wirthjchajtliden Stampfe 
fonnte Lijt nicht fermbleiben; inntitten diejer Begeben- 
heiten Teuchteten die deen feines Syjtems hell in ihm 
auf und ihre gange Tragweite trat mit voller raft 
und groper Rlarheit vor feine Geele. ,,€rjt Hier ijt 
mir die jtufenweije Enhviclung der Bolfswirthjchajt 
flar geworden”’. Bald hatte er auc) Gelegenheit, jich 
Daritber 3u dubern. XS Vorbereitung auf die Harris- 
burg Konvention, die 3um Geburtstag emer nationa- 
fen SandelSpolitif ward, wurde Lijt von der ,,Benn- 
jylvania Gejelljhaft gur Befdrderung der Habrifate 
und mecanifcen Riinjte,’ befonders von deren Vize- 
Prajidenten C. J. Sngerfoll, ermuntert, fein national- 
dfonomijdhes Syjtem gu entwiceln und giwar in der 
gorm von zwolf Briefen an Sngerfoll, die Dann unter 
der Ueberjdrijt ,,Das amerifanijdhe Syjtem’ im GSom- 
mer und Herbjt de3 Nahres 1827 in der ,,National 
Gazette” in Philadelphia verdffentlicht und von fiinf- 
zig Werhjelblattern nacdgedructt wurden. Diefe Arbeit 
bradhte Lijt die Zujtimmung von Mannern wie Henry 
Clay, Same Madijon, Edward Livingftone u. a.m. 
Von der Pennfylvania Gejellfchaft wurden die Briefe 
unter dem Titel ,Outlines of American ‘Political 
Economy” als Brofchiire herausgegeben und in Tau- 
fenden bon Cremplaren verbreitet. Deren Verjajjer 3u 
Ehren gab die Gefellfhaft in Philadelphia ein Fejt- 
efjen. Lijts Syjtem entfpracd) in fo frappanter Weife 
den obwaltenden Thatfaden im amerifanijdhen Wirth- 
fchajtsleben, feine Begriindung der Nothwendigfeit 
der Schubgzolle wupte er fo flar und gang den ameri- 
fanijden Anjdauungen gemap dargulegen, dak die 


 obengenannte Geiellfdjaft erflarte, er habe fic) durd) 


«Die Vegriindung feines neuen, naturgemafen Spjtems 
der politifden Oefonomie um die Vereinigten Staaten 
Hochlich verdient gemadt, und die Aufforderung an 
ridtete, ein Buc) gu verfajien, in dem er feine 

griimndlid) entwicteln follte. Man hatte die 
ulen gu verbreiten. Diejes Buch 


‘febonen ‘Wirtungatreis 


> - a. - _ 


gejdatfen in unjerem Lande als Sehrijtiteller auf n 
tional-bfonomijdem Gebiete, alg Unternehfmer 1m 
Volfsfehriftiteller bejter Wrt im Reading ,,Wdler”’, 
defjen Spalten er feine Kenntnifje und Crjahrung 
sum Bejten weiter Preife verwertbhete, trieb e$ ifn na 
Europa guriic&. Heimrveh nad) Deutfdhland hatte d 
Schwabe oft und lang gejpiirt; auc) drangte eS if 
jeine reiferen Sdeen, feine neu gewonnenen Erfenr 
niffe 3umt Mugen Deutjcdhlands gu verwenden. Sehe 
im Oftober 1828 jdrieb er: ,, 3m Hintergrunde all 
meiner Plane lieqt Deutjcland, die Riicffehr na 
Deutfehland. Wir geht’s mit meinem Vaterlande, w 
den Ntiittern mit friippelhaften Nindern, fie lieben } 
um fo jtarfer, je friippelhafter fie jind’. Die ebre 
polle Niicéfehr in die Seimath wurde ifm dann ermod 
licht durch ein Patent, von Prafident Yackjon unte 
zetcynet, das den Bliichtling von ehedem zum Ron} 
fiir die Hanjajtadte ernannte. Lijt hatte ja dem Gen 
ral Sackjon das entfcheidende Votum dem Deutfe 
Pennjylvanier durch jein Wirfen im ,,WAdler” gewor 
nen. Yun ging’s zuriice nach Deutjdhland, um une 
miidlich 3 agitieren und 3u wirfen fiir Zollverein un 
Cijenbahniwefen, fiir alles Hohe und Hebhre, wo 
die nationale Cinheit Deutichland 3u_ verfprece 
fehien; um fich 3u drgern iiber die ,,Wleinftadteret un 
Rleinjtaaterei”, um jehlieplich ein jaheS Ende ju fit 
den als Bejiegter im Rampfe gegen die herrjcende 
Machte, an der Vtdglichfeit vergweifelnd, fein jdwe 
falliges, noch mit alten Borurteilen belajtetes Sei 
alter porwartS 3u fchieben. 

ur Wmerifa aber ijt Friedrid) Lijt als derjenie 
angujpreden, dem bei der Popularijierung de3 fog 
nannten ,,YUmerifanijdhen Syjtems” ein jehr grofe 
Verdienjt gufallt; er mup als der bedentendjte Theor 
tifer de3 amerifanifen Schubzollfyjtems angefehe 
werden, denn jeine Wrbeit enthielt die erjte wobhlb 
grimbdete, mit 3ablreichen Beweifen aus dem amerik 
nijhen Leben durchflochtene Oppofition gegen di 
Smith jhe Doftrin de$ Sreihandels. Shm war abe 
der Soll nur Mtittel gum Bmwed; er war der genial 
YAnreger alles dejfen, was unfer Vand 3u feiner mad) 
vollen indujtriellen Entwiclung und ausfdlaggeber 
den Stellung in der Weltwirthfdhajt fiihren jollt 
Mit der Klarheit eine’ prophetijdhen Geijtes fonnte 
deutlich auf eine Beit wirthjdhaftlider Grigfe hinwe 
jen, in der Hohe Sdhubgille nicht mehr angebradht jet 
rwiirden. wd 

So fteht Sriedrid) Lift vor unjeren Augen als a 
nialer VoltSwirthjdaftler, unermiidlider Sournalij 
rithriger Wnreger zu prattijden Unternehmen. 
Deutjd-Amerifaner Haben e3 feit feinem Gee 
faum twieder erlebt, daf ein Mann einen foldjen | 
flu ausitbte auf widtige wirth{daftlice oragen 
in jo bedeutender Weije durd reides, vielf 
Shaffen mit dem amerifanijden Leben zu identi 
ren bermodjte wie diejer eigenartige, geniale 
won dent-amerifanifden Volfe wieder nage 
gen, die Bedeutung fetnes Wirkens darguft 
Wiirdigen, ware Dankespflidt; dagu bi 
dertjahrige Gedenttag fener Anfunft it 
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CATHOMICSACTION: 
lis Grace the Archbishop of Cardiff, Wales, has 
dered the special Collect to be said in all Masses, 
11 the special prayers after Mass on Sundays “for 
: harvest and the industries of the country.” 
he depression in trade influenced his Grace’s decision 
yorder the Collect and prayers earlier than usual. . 
The Third Catholic Rural Life Conference is to 
{held in St. Paul on the 13th, 14th and 15th of 
tober. It is proposed to conduct three sessions 
ly. Thus far addresses by Mr. L. H. Parker, of 
: World Agricultural Society; by Prof. John W. 
ack, of the University of Minnesota College of 
riculture ; by Prof. Trausser, of Berlin, Germany, 
1 Mr. Geo. W. Farrell, of the U. S. Department 
: Agriculture, have been arranged for. 


‘An extraordinary, important program has been 
epared for the Social Week at Three Rivers, 
mada, beginning August 8th and closing Au- 
st 14th. The general subject is Justice. 
ghteen lectures will deal with this important 


utter in all of its various aspects. 

“he subject of the first lecture is: Justice, Its Nature 
i Importance, while the last lecture, to be delivered on 
evening of August 14th, treats of Education of Justice. 
‘tween these two subjects there are such others as Cath- 
es and Social Justice; The Canadian Positive Law; Jus- 
2 and the Labor Contract, while one lecturer will deal 
th the Most Common Injustices in Daily Affairs. 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. 

‘The compaign for the Federal Child Labor 
‘nendment will be pressed by the National Educa- 
on Association until the amendment is ratified, 
W. Crabtree, Secretary of the National Educa- 
on Association, declares in his annual report to 
ve N. E. A. convention recently held in Indianap- 
is, Ind. 

“Every state Legislature,’ Mr. Crabtree warned, “will 


ed to face the question again at the next session and the 
xt until settled in the interest of childhood.” 


ORGANIZED LABOR. 

‘Secretary Morrison of the American Federation 
’ Labor announces that no action toward estab- 
shing a broadcasting station at Washington head- 
aarters will be taken at this time. A special com- 
ittee appointed by the Executive Council has 
und that the cost of maintenance, which would be 
15,000 a year, is prohibitive. 

Doubt was also felt as to whether cheaper methods of 
dio transmission might not soon be developed, and as to 
hether the radio audience would include enough serious- 
inded adults to make the expenditure a wise one. 


7 OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 

The deaths of seven workers in the plant of the 

ited States Radium Corporation at Orange, N. 
e being carefully investigated by local authori- 

_ While pernicious anemia has been recognized 

direct cause of death, the authorities are de- 

ed to learn definitely whether this was caused 

tact with radio-active substances. 

even persons in question were employed in cover- 

s and dials of watches with radium paint in 
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the plant mentioned. In answer to an appeal from the 
Consumers’ League of New Jersey, the United States De- 
partment of Labor has also begun an investigation of this 
case, with a view of safeguarding other persons em- 
ployed in this plant. 


HOME-WORK. 

The Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry has approved the 
industrial homework regulations which have been 
under consideration for several months. The rules 
become effective September Ist. 

“It became necessary to develop such regulations,” says 

a dispatch from Harrisburg, Pa., to the New York Daily 
News Record, “owing to the large number of violations of 
the provisions of the child labor and the woman’s law, 
which were reported to the department by investigation 
especially employed to study the homework practice. 
_ “It was found that some manufacturers maintained no 
factories whatever, but employed women and children to 
do the necessary work in their homes without any super- 
vision as to hours of labor, age of the worker, or the 
sanitary conditions of the home. 

“The regulations provide for a system of licensure of 
the employer, and place upon him the responsibility for the 
sanitary condition of the home and the compliance with 
the provisions of the child labor and the woman’s law.” 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 

The Lord’s Day is observed on the Detroit, To- 
ledo and Ironton Railway, acquired by Henry Ford 
a few years ago and. rehabilitated by him, to an 
unusual degree. “Employees in other than train 
service,’ reports the Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record, “are on duty eight hours a day 
during the week, with a general shutdown on Sun- 
day. The only employes at work at all on Sunday 


are those engine hostlers who may be required to” 


report for duty late Sunday evening to prepare 
engines for early departure Monday morning, or to 
care for locomotives which tie up late Saturday eve- 
ning. Trains are not sent out of terminals on Sat- 
urdays unless there is sufficient time under normal 
conditions for them to reach their destinations be- 
fore midnight. The entire property is idle on 
Sunday, the stations being closed and even the 
crossing watchmen off duty.” 


FARM TENANCY. 
Among the services rendered the people of India 
by the late Lord MacDonnell of Swinford, a Catho- 


lic, who died on June 9th, that to the peasant-ten- ~ 


ants was one of the greatest. He was admittedly 


not popular with many of the great native land- 


lords. 

“For he saw with the eyes of one,” says a writer in the 
Catholic Times, “familiar from boyhood with the eco- 
nomic wrongs of the tenantry of his own native land, 
the manifold injustices under which the small farmers, 
tenants, and field workers of India suffered under the 
old land system, and from the first he lost no opportunity 
of trying to remedy them. He was up against vested in- 
terests when these were traditional wrongs, and against 
the old ‘Die-hard’ officialism. He had his first. oppor- 
tunity when as Revenue Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment he carried through in 1885 a new Tenancy Act which 
protected the small-holders of Bengal aga‘nst rack-renting 
and arbitrary eviction. It was the model of legislation 
afterwards extended to other Indian provinces.” — ; 


a 
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LABOR PRESS. 

About 600 labor papers, issued by labor or closely 
discussing labor questions, appear regularly in the 
United States, according to the new American 
Labor Press Directory, just published by the Labor 
Research Department of the Rand School of Social 
Science, in New York. 

The American Federation of Labor and practically every 
national and international union affiliated with it are rep- 
resented by official organs. The most frequent kind of 
labor paper is the local journal issued by some person or 
group, often with the endorsement of the trade unions in 
the vicinity. Several of the independent unions publish 
papers for their members. The various political parties 
which claim to speak for labor are also said to be actively 
pushing journals which aim to interpret events in terms of 
their particular programs. 


SOLIDARISM IN PRACTICE 
Chicago Local Union No. 2 of the United Brick 
and Clay Workers pays $5 a day to each member 
called to jury service in courts of justice. 


The fee, as provided by statute, is $3 a day, and the 
Union has added the $5, that no member may be called 
upon to make an additional sacrifice in doing duty as 
a citizen. 


Chicago motion picture houses, large and small, 
united on June 25 for a “Greater Movie Season” 
publicity drive to begin August 3 and carry the 
smaller picture houses through the slack month of 
August. One hundred exhibitors met in Ridge Hall, 
Seventh street and Wabash avenue, and voted to 
levy contributions upon themselves of 10 cents a 
seat for theatres with less than 400 capacity and 20 


cents a seat for theatres of more than 400. 
The exhibitors’ contribution, it was estimated, will make 


$33,000 of the needed fund of $50,000. 


HEALTH OF RURAL POPULATION. 

An investigation conducted by the Rockefeller 
Foundation discredits the accepted opinion that life 
in rural communities and on the farm is more favor- 
able to good health than city life. An examination 
of 3,478 male students in one of the large State 
Universities of the Middle West reveal facts that 
are distinctly favorable to cities of over 50,000 
population, as compared with small cities, country 
side and villages. Students from the large cities 
show the lowest number of physical defects. 


“The idea that rural life is inherently wholesome and 
healthful has all the vitality of a popular legend,” said 


Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller 


_ Foundation. “The crystal waters of the old family 
well, the gymnasium apparatus of plow and hoe and 
_ aw, the fresh food from field, garden and dairy, the 
_ constant outdoor life, the mental serenity which comes 
_ rom contact with nature have been so lyrically extolled 
. orators, chiefly urban, that it is hard to convince the 
in the street that the farmer and his family are 
healthier’ than city folk, Yet there are many facts 
ch point in quite the opposite direction.” 


ce 


ed 
-- | In, 


resident labor colleges, and particularly becaus 
jt is the only unaffiliated non-propaganda worl 
ers’ school in the United States, and is conduet 
ing some novel experiments along the lines ¢ 
educational technique. 

“Non-governmental workers’ education, as hithert 
offered in the United States,” says Harold Coy, teache 
of English in the College, in the Monthly Labor Revies 
“has usually been under the auspices of labor unions ¢ 
other groups. The instructors of Commonwealth fe 
that there is need for unbiased, non-partisan school 
which will train young men and women for social ser 
ice work and usefulness in the labor movement, an 
they regard Commonwealth College as a laboratory 1 
which to perfect a working model of this kind.” 

The faculty is headed by William E. Zeuch, Ph.D 
formerly of the teaching staff of Cornell Universit 
and the Universities of Indiana, Wisconsin and Illinoi: 
The 11 instructors were drawn from the teaching, lege 
and engineering professions, and from the field of social 
service work. A council of some 12 men and womer 
which assists the school in an advisory capacity, in 
cludes United States Senator Frasier, of North Dakot 
the vice-president of a railroad brotherhood, and va 
rious others prominent in public life. 


PEACE. 

The Fifth International Democratic Peace 
Congress is to convene in the city of Luxem 
burg on September 9th, and to continue fron 
that day to and including September 15th. Thi 
second plenary session, to be conducted on thi 
12th, is to deal with the following subjects: Th 
Social Victims of War; The “New Poor”; Thi 
Influence of International Agreements on the 
Condition of Various Social Classes. ¢ 

The First International Congress was held at Paris it 
1921; the second at Vienna a year later; the third at Frei 


burg, in Baden, in 1923, and the last one at London a yea: 
ago. , 


During the recent celebration of the first anni 
versary of the new Catholic University of Holland 
situated at Nimwegen, Prof. G. de Langen Wendels 
O. P., Rector magnificus, spoke on “The Christiat 
Idea of Peace.” ‘ 


Having dwelt on the ideas of St. Thomas Acquina 
on this subject, the speaker wound up by saying t 
as Dutch Catholics we can show that our land 
only, with Erasmus, dares to send over the world 
war misery and war madness his “Querela pacis” 
only with heavy Dutch thoroughness as did our H 
the Great (Grotius) dig in the inconstant ground 
civilization, sandv and swampy as our ground, in orc 
to find or to build the foundations of a future law 
nations; but that it can now also, as in the medier 
towns, breed and cultivate men and women who, in | 
power of the Faith in Christ and in the Church wl 
was the faith of Thomas and which is our Faith, s 
but zealous, can and will work not only for a civil o1 
national peace, but for the “Pax Christianorum,” the 
Christian peace of the nations of the future.” 


- spk ae SOPOP ERATION da 
Chapel hour for one week at the 
Teachers’ College, Canyon, Tex., was 
voted to a series of talks on c 
er waelies i ye’ : a 
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al Council of Co-Operatives, C. L. Lockwood, traf- 
manager of the Southwest Wheat Growers, and L. 
agh, president of the Texas Wheat Growers. 


“he meeting of the National Association of Mu- 
| Savings Banks, which convened at Poland 
rings, Me., on June 17, was told by its President, 
. James Wilcox, that in the last year deposits had 
ined almost $500,000,000 and depositors increased 
.,288, distributed among the 620 odd institutions 
‘king up his organization. He pointed out that 
nation had learned how to save with a broader 
rree of intelligence than ever before, but he also 
1 that there was danger in promiscuous invest- 
its made without proper investigation. 
{r. Wilcox made a special plea for the extension of 
cual savings banks throughout the country. He said 
| kind of service they rendered was of such broad bene- 
that he hoped the day might come when every state in 
/ union would be represented by such institutions. He 
socated the wider instruction of the public by bankers 
proper methods of investment, saying that this was the 
r way to check the great annual loss in worthless 
pirities. 


REST PERIODS. 

While German employers as a rule endeavor to 
}the number and duration of rest periods so as 
insure the workers sufficient rest, the latter, in 
rir desire for a short working day, frequently 
mand that the rest periods be made as short as 
ssible, without considering that in so doing they 

acting against their own interests. In order to 
event controversies on this subject the joint 
uncil (Arbeitsgemeinschaft) of German medical 
ftory inspectors (Gewerbeaerzte) makes the fol- 
ving recommendations as to rest periods: 


. Any work, whether physical or intellectual, of 
ttracted duration should be broken by rest periods. 
‘this is not done, fatigue increases disproportionately 
ile efficiency decreases considerably. - The necessity 
irest periods has been demonstrated by scientific in- 
itigations and practical experience. 
'. The necessary rest periods should be granted 
ving the working day. It is undesirable, from the 
vsiological standpoint, to dispense with rest periods 
ring the working day on the assumption that the 
irkers can get sufficient rest after the close of work. 
se time at which rest periods are to be granted and 
‘ir duration depend on the nature and duration of 
work, and frequently also on external circum- 
mees (such as train connections, etc.). ; 
. Normally the working efficiency dec'reases at 
ontime, the physiologic curve showing a depression 
‘this hour. Noon is therefore naturally the best time 
the principal rest period, which should be at least 
: hour, provided the place where the worker eats 
not too distant from his working place ; 
There are seven recommendations in all. 


's others are of general importance. 


Two 


. The undivided working-day is a product of the 
» cities. It has certain apparent advantages but 
o considerable physiological disadvantages. An _ es- 
ial for the undivided working-day is a nutritious 
kfast before work and a short rest period at lunch 
Lunch should include some hot dish. 
The present-day custom of shortening the rest 
as much as possible or of dispensing with them 
her is contrary to all physiological principles 
tutes exploitation of the working force. This 
t only of adult healthy male wokers but in 
legree of weak and sickly and female and 


SOCIALIST ACTIVITIES: 

The new Chicago home of the Jewish Daily For- 
ward was dedicated on June 28. The building is 
located at the corner of Kedzie and Ogden avenues 
and was erected at a cost of $250,000. No offices 
will be rented, as the paper requires the entire build- 
ing. 

The Chicago Forward is one of a number of dailies 
now being published in many of the large cities. It suc- 
ceeded the Labor World, a struggling Yiddish paper. The 
trend of this group of papers is Socialistic. Abraham 
Cahan, editor of the Daily Forward of New York, is to 
attend the International Socialist and Labor Congress, 
which meets in Marseilles on August 22nd, to which he is 
a delegate. 


The N. Y. State Federation of Labor Bulletin, 
1925 Series, No. 14, reports: 

“Herbert M. Merrill, member of Electrical Workers’ 
Union and State Secretary of the Socialist Party, sends 
us a resolution adopted by the party in convention which 
declares it to be the duty of ‘all Socialist wage earners to 
become active members of the unions of their trade or 
industry’ and that it is ‘the duty of all Socialists, what- 
soever their occupation or calling, to give loyal support 
to organized labor.’ Mr, Merrill further writes: ‘Every 
member of the Socialist Party, who is entitled to mem- 
bership in organized labor, and who is not already a 
member, should make out an application today. Our pur- 
pose is not to ‘capture’ organizations of labor as the Com- 
munists advise, but to do our share to help organize the 
unorganized and improve the economic conditions of the 
working class.’ ” 


Camp Tamiment, at Forest Park, Pa., is con- 
ducted as “the summer playground of the Rand 
School of Social Science.” This year’s lecture 
course, begun on July 6th, consists of five lectures 
on “The Psychology of Prejudice,” by August 
Claessens, ex-Assemblyman and Speaker in the So- 
cialist movement, as well as teacher in the Rand 
School of Social Science; five lectures by Miss Isa- 
bel Kendig, of the National Federation of Progres- 
sive Women, on “The Social Effects of Changing 
Sex Standards,” while V. F. Calverton, author of 
The Newer Spirit, and editor of the Modern Quar- 
terly, will lecture the week beginning July 20, and 
Clement Wood the week of July 27th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The yearbook of the Playground and Recrea- 


tion Association of America, issued recently, as- 


serts that cities in the U. S. and Canada spent 
$20,052,558 for public recreation during 1924. 

This figure is said, in the yearbook, to be $6,000,000 
greater than the sum expended in 1923, and fourteen 
times the expenditure of fifteen years ago. The num- 
ber of cities reporting organized public recreation was 
711. 


Irish shipowners, at the instance of the Ministry 
for Trade and Commerce, have formed a represen- 
tative committee to take steps to organize a school 
of navigation in the Free State. Three-fourths of 
the annual expenses of the proposed establishment 


will be defrayed by the Department of Education, 
provided that the syllabus and working arrange- 


ments conform to its requirements. — 


As shipowners have been seriously handicapped by the 


absence of a school of navigation, the Government's action — at 


is generally commended, especially in trading circles. 


aby 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

First Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Louis J. Annas, Allentown, Pa. 

Recording Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Corr. and Financial Secretary, John Q. Juenemann, Box 
364, St. Paul, Minn, 

Treasurer, M. Deck, St. Louis, Mo. 

Executive Committee: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Wm. V. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; O. H. Kreuz- 
berger, Evansville, Ind., and Anthony J. Zeits, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Major Executive Committee in- 
cludes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the Presidents 
and Spiritual Directors of the Catholic Women’s 
Union and the Gonzaga Union. 

Hon. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 
Communications intended for the Central Verein 

should be addressed to Mr. John Q. Juenemann, Box 

364, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form vartes 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


‘The peace promised by Our Lord was not merely 
the peace attainable by human operation; it was 
something far greater. Peace is the fruit of jus- 
tice, and “justice” includes holiness, righteousness, 
the principle of living in harmony with our neigh- 
bor, by which is meant not only recognizing the 
rights of our neighbor, but also helping him in 
every possible way to use those rights. 

; Fr. LesLig WALKER, S. J. 
* * * 

If it is our intention to combat socialism in an 
effective manner, we must remove its causes. As 
far as the economic cause of socialism is concerned, 
it is to be discovered in the materialism which 
dominates the present economic system, the unre- 
stricted regime of capital. It is this condition that 
must be overcome. ‘The worker is a Socialist be- 
cause he is a proletarian. He must, therefore, not 
continue to be a proletarian. In other words, the 
most effective economic measure for combating So- 
cialism is the reconstruction or, where they still 
exist, the upholding of the rural and urban middle 
class. Rev. Dr. ENGELBERT KAESER. 

* * ° 

Social reform is a Christian duty, helping our 
brother in need. But social reform means work 
rather than talk. And so I fail to understand the 
social reformer who is not hard at work in the local 
Conferences of the S. V. P., helping in various prac- 
tical questions—e. g., local housing, taking oppor- 
tunities of serving on this committee or that, official 
or unofficial, where work is to be done with little 
limelight. If we are trade unionists, we con- 


_ scientiously attend our meetings and are ready to 
assume the drudgery of office. In many of these — 


me te 
d i 


. 
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things we can work side by side with others w 
whom we may disagree on most fundamental m 
ters of principle. If the Communist is trying to ; 
houses built, then work your hardest alongside w 
the Communist. You may do as much by ye 
example as by your preaching. 

Who can lead if the Catholic refuses? But if 
are to help as the light put upon a candlestick a 
not as the blind leading the blind, we must educe. 
ourselves in our Catholic philosophy of life a 
study its application. Sound Catholic education 
essential and sound secular education, too. A dems 
racy is dangerous that is not trained to think. 
norance provides a happy hunting ground for Co 
munism and the rest. 

Social questions are a matter of life and dea 
Our brother seeks food. Others offer him a s 
pent. We must not give him a stone. 

For instance, we must not spend our time gro 
ing about the neglect of Catholic principles and « 
ing nothing while X is putting in some quiet, he 
work on the borough council. 

We denounce class-war as a most pernicious di 
trine, but we must show that our alternative “cla 
peace” is a truly constructive principle, that it is 
the foundation of that other great principle of as 
ciation so grandly defended by Pope Leo, a princi 
which may lead to a gradual revolution in indusi 
and in the relations of employer and employed. 

If we insist on the right to property even in p: 
ductive goods, we must show that we are not aski 
for a chimerical equal sharing-out all around nor | 
the breaking up of large industries, but for opp 
tunities of ownership of one kind or another in 1 
interests of human liberty. If a man has now lit 
liberty of choice in varying his occupation a 
means of livelihood, that is no reason why that lit 
should be taken from him. Rather he needs mo 
We hold that the firmest title of all to ownership 
personal labor. For the rest, we hold that own 
ship carries duties as well as rights, and that priv: 
rights must often give way to the common need, 

Fr. L. O’HEA, Sih 

aa * s 

_ We hold that the worst-evil is sin; but to p 
ticipate in sin is itself to sin. But injustice is ¢ 
and to share in injustice is therefore sinful. fF 
as “democrats,” in fact just as citizens, we sh: 
in what our country does, and incur responsibili 
Unless, once more, the State can never sin, and } 
no responsibility towards God, we can sin in 
with it. Can the State sin in the declaration 
war? With regard to reprisals, neutrals or 
combatants and their rights? May a State de 
the language of one of the groups that comp 
When may such a group rebel? Who has the 
to immigrate and when? I cannot see that we 
in conscience the right to shirk any of these < 
one hundred similar questions. We may 10 
ways be able to put wrong right, or prevent it b 
done; but we can execrate it in our hearts, anc 
press a collective opinion, if once we have o 
ciples right, but not otherwise. 
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.e Third Annual Meeting of the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems 
The Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems 
id a third annual meeting in Chicago, June 24 
125. 
The papers read on the subjects of the Child 
bor Amendment, Labor Insurance, Conciliation 
1 Arbitration, and Women in Industry, pro- 
xed thoughtful and interesting discussions. The 
nflict of opinion, at times sharp and _ heated, 
nved how necessary conferences of this nature are 
convictions are not to be pursued in a one-sided 
nner, thus leading to strong-headed and obsti- 
ce activities on the part of either employer or 
cployee. 
The purpose of the Catholic Conference on In- 
strial Problems is to reiterate the principles as 
1 down by Pope Leo XIII in his celebrated en- 
tlical on the Condition of Labor, and to hear 
sat manner of interpretation is put upon them 
ithe employer and employee when application is 
cde of them, in the case of industrial problems. 
ce employer and the employee are, therefore, 
een a hearing on the questions suggested by the 
jects proposed to the conference for considera- 
m and discussion. 
It is to be regretted that not more take an in- 
sest in the work of the conference. For, the con- 
cence approaches the solution of industrial prob- 
is from the angle of the human factors engaged 
jindustry. These factors have unfortunately been 
» much neglected in the discussion of industrial 
mblems. The real issues have become beclouded 
| Injecting into industrial controversies the phrase 
‘“capital and labor.” Strictly speaking, both are 
pngs, and the issues lie not between things but be- 
en human beings. 
or stand for the persons who own either capital 
llabor. Yet upon closer analysis capital as thing 
ongs to a human being in quite a different way 
an does labor; capital lies outside a human being, 
t labor is part and parcel of it, and indeed so 
ch so that Pope Leo spoke of labor as being en- 
ved with a personal attribute. 
e real industrial issues are to be found be- 
en the employer who uses capital and labor for 
tposes of production, and the employee who also 
= capital and labor for the same purposes. A 
‘ferent emphasis is put upon their respective use 
both employer and employee. The problem is 
wv this emphasis can so be shifted that the inter- 
ss of both can be made to agree with the least 
ssible amount of friction. The Catholic Confer- 
e on Industrial Problems has placed this task 
or itself, and has put itself to work in seeking 
olution. It is a matter of satisfaction that so 
ich of good-will is manifested by both employer 
employee in striving to work out the complexi- 
of the problems. 
‘hose interested in the work of the Central Bu- 
will receive with gratification the news that 
ector, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, has been elected 
nt of the Catholic Conference. — Ttasiea 
o his qualities of leadership which have 


a 


aA 


It is true both capital and™ 


produced such fine achievements for the Central 
Verein of America, and more particularly for its 
Central Bureau. His objective, impartial handling 
of subjects, such as dealt with by the Catholic Con- 
ference, his conservative attitude founded in 
knowledge of the economic, social and industrial 
history of the past, combined with an intuitive grasp 
of the possibilities of the future, fit him peculiarly 
for the position which the conference entrusted to 
his charge. Both the employer and the employee 
will be inspired with new confidence by his spirit of 
fairness which knows no bias for or against the 
interests of either side. Aen 


Initiative, Self-Help and Mutual Help Far Pref- 
erable to Dependence on Government 


Evidences of the tendency on the part of legis- 
lators and all too many private citizens to look to 
the state and national government for aid in meet- 
ing difficult situations are plentiful. The practice 
of casting the burden of correcting unsatisfactory 
conditions not only on the individual states but even 
on the nation, the Federal Government, has, during 
the last decade, become so general that, reflecting 
the thought of some far-seeing men, President 
Coolidge on Memorial Day saw fit to urge the ne- 
cessity of a return to self-help in and by the several 
states, and to discourage the practice of expecting 
aid from Washington in all matters not readily 
amenable to individual, local endeavor. What we 
need, said the President, is not more Federal Gov- 
ernment, but more local government. 

The men who built what is America today did not 
lean on Washington. Theirs was a splendid initi- 
ative, personal and collective. And it should be the 
duty of the present generation to nurse this initia- 
tive and self-reliance back to vigorous health. The 
individual states and the nation have duties indeed 
in the task of providing economic and social jus- 
tice; but they must not supplant the smaller cor- 
poration, the group, the individual, and the action 
that should originate with and be carried out by 
them. Capital invested in industry, at a compara- 
tively early date, secured for itself Federal action 
in the protective tariff, which, without regard for 
_real conditions in the U. S., serves as an effective 
means to secure high prices for the output of in- 
dustry, regardless of the quality or value of the 
product. Organized labor, too, strong as it is, dis- 
dains the use of the collective moral force it could 
exert to bring about a correction of the abuse of 
child labor, and selfishly declared itself in favor of 
Federal action via the Child Labor Amendment, 
which unquestionably offers the hope of reducing 
possible and actual competition to organized labor 
by the labor of juveniles. Willingness to boycott 
the products of child labor or to originate strikes. 
if necessary, to curtail its abuses, would be one of 
the means of exercising initiative and group action 
which labor rejects; it would rather call in the help 
of the Federal Government. or 

The farmers, too, are frequently heard clamoring 
for action by the Federal Government, while neg- 


— lecting to make full use of the available means of 
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self-help and mutual help. The cry of the wheat 
farmer has resounded through the land continu- 
ously for years, demanding Federal aid by way of 
credits, price-fixing, adjustment of railroad rates. 
He should have some aid, as should also the cotton 
and the tobacco planter. But if the wheat farmer 
exerted his own initiative and self-reliance and if 
he co-operated more fully with his fellows, he 
would probably find he would not need such aid as 
much as he now thinks he does. For, after all, 
wheat makes up but about 7 per cent of the total 
agricultural output of the U. S., and therefore there 
is scant reason why so many farmers should carry 
all their eggs in one basket, with a much wider field 
for agricultural endeavor open to them. It is a 
noticeable fact that where the one-time wheat 
farmer has taken up dairy farming also, he has like- 
wise ceased to concentrate his attention exclusively 
on “the law” or “the government” to help him get 
a good price for his wheat. A Catholic priest, pas- 
tor of a rural congregation in Minnesota, told the 
writer some nine months ago that he had noticed 
a subsiding of complaints about the uncertainty of 
the wheat crop since his people had successfully 
engaged in dairy farming, adding, too, that he had 
no difficulty in raising the necessary monies for 
parish purposes, since his people had money at all 
times, now that they received cash for dairy prod- 
ucts. Just a few weeks ago, traveling to the con- 
vention of the State League of North Dakota, the 
writer engaged on the train in conversation with 
two young Minnesota farmers of German stock, 
who were taking advantage of a tourist excursion 
to a town in North Dakota near the Canadian bor- 
der. They both volunteered, upon being questioned, 
that they found farming profitable and secure since 
they had combined dairy farming with wheat grow- 
ing. The only drawback attached to dairy farming, 

_ they said, was that the farmer was tied down “wie 
ein Kettenhund.” But on the whole they realized 
that they were well off and relieved of the inse- 
curity attached to depending on one crop for a liv- 
ing. 

A few days later, on the return trip, a business 
man in a small city in North Dakota approached 
the writer on the train and, pointing to cattle graz- 
ing on the pastures to right and left of the railroad, 
offered the unsolicited information that “things are 
getting better here in North Dakota since more 

_ people are taking up dairy farming, as the Minne- 
__ sota farmers have done.” He went on to say that, 
_ while he lived in M 
eral miles from town, on which he had a tenant, 
_ working on a half-yield plan. “Last year we made 
a start with some milch cows,” he added, “and 
_ netted about six hundred dollars altogether from 
a. This year we should net a thousand dollars 
hich, of course, my tenant will receive 

A few questions elicite 


e- 
ood 


d the stat 
ed a go 


, he owned a farm sev-_ 


Here is initiative, adaptability, adjustment to c 
ditions, where once there was dependence on « 
crop; along with this dependence went the cry 
government help to make that one crop yield a 
turn ample to secure profit and a comfortable 1 
ing. ‘This initiative and adaptability, this self-h 
was characteristic of many of the farmers of - 
older school. On the final lap of the same trig 
the St. Paul to St. Louis stretch—the writer 1 
with a well-preserved, seemingly well-to-do M 
souri farmer from the Ozarks, apparently abc 
sixty years of age, who told of his personal ex, 
riences, both of the past and present. Some thi 
years ago this man, owning $100, bought a fa 
of 100 acres for $600, the former owner retainin; 
mortgage which was to be redeemed within t 
years or foreclosed. The buyer “batched” on t 
farm, worked it first without any stock, later grac 
ally bought a team of mules, a wagon, machine 
and some cows and hogs. ‘The first year he ps 
the interest only and at the end of the second 
found himself forced to sell all the livestock a 
the wagon in order to pay principal and interest 
full. Then the farm was his, and, with the aid of 
new mortgage, he was able to again buy some cat 
and a team and wagon, for which he gradually ps 
as he earned the money from the soil. As the yee 
went by he married; two surviving sons and 
daughter were given high school education, t 
daughter becoming a teacher. Some twenty yez 
after buying the farm our man sold it for $11, 
and took up another nearer the town of his choi 

Recently he rented out this farm and now lix 
on a small holding of fifteen acres, of which all t 
two have been rented out. One of these two aci 
is used for a vegetable and berry garden, which 
1924 yielded its owner a cash return of $525.00, 
addition to what went into the family larder a 
onto the table. The cow gave all the milk requir 
for the family and enough to produce $80.00 
cash. So that this man, who is engaged in sh: 
ping hogs and cattle, and thus makes a comforta 
living, to which he can add his rent income, 1 
contributed very largely towards providing 
tenance for his family from his one cow and 
little garden, and in addition in one year earné 
clear six hundred dollars. He attributes the 
of the garden to careful personal attention and 
judgment. ‘if 


th 
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Moses Left Unsupported 


merican Catholics have a special obligation to- 
ds the Philippine Islands. It was their govern- 
t that stepped in almost 30 years ago and 
ight about a change of affairs that was revo- 
mary as far as the influence on Church and 
‘ion was concerned. Although there was no 
ition of injuring either or both of them, 
cially the missionaries were put on the defen- 
This the Catholics of our country have not 
ciently realized; they have, therefore, neglected 
upport the bearers of the Gospel sufficiently. 
consequence, one of the Mill Hill Fathers, for 
y years a missionary in the Philippines, was 
‘ed to extend his begging tour to Australia in 
rr to obtain funds for his mission. A recent 
munication from Manila to the C. B. makes 
+ how badly needed assistance is. A Mission 
erior writes: 
the American regime introduced the free Public 
cols into the Islands, and it is with them the mission- 
rust compete. If he is unable to offer the same in- 
ments they do to the Catholic children, their parents, 
for the most part, are very poor, will simply send 
to the Public School. It is very difficult for the 
onary to establish the needed contact with the people 


he children on the other hand, when the Catholic 
ol is lacking.” 


Yhat a lack of funds, as chronic as that ex- 

enced by the Catholic missionaries in the Philip- 

Bs, means in the face of difficulties of such a 

tre, may be easily surmised. Even the greatest 

onal sacrifices are apt to bear no fruit under 
circumstances. 


Jrges Study of the Encyclical on the Con- 
dition of Labor 

rver so often leaders in the Central Verein, and 
reditors of Central Blatt and Social Justice as 
have urged that the leaders in the individual 
-s and districts direct the attention, of their fol- 
mig to such special needs as they have observed 
\ offer recommendations for study and action. 
1 suggestions will be the more readily followed 
being issued or interpreted by one who knows 
ppeople more intimately than they presume an 
er of the C. V. or the men at the Central Bureau 
wv them. 

nis advantage attaches to a recommendation 
red by Mr. Nicholas Dietz, of Brooklyn, in the 
issue of Our Messenger, the organ of the 
bklyn organization. Taking up a suggestion of- 
4 by the Social Action Department of the N. C. 
clare Conference, he points to the anniversary, 


s; Encyclical forms the foundation stone of all Cath- 
in the industrial relations of life. It is the Cen- 
n’s basis of reform in that field. It is so impor- 
authoritative that our members ought to be thor- 

iliar with its contents. Unfortunately, this is 


ed its study, but this charge may even be 
f those whe aspire to leadership. 


aanid -.— “4 - 


ly are there a great many of our members — 


Would it not be well for all of us to commemorate this 
great event by forming the resolution to read and to study 
this important document? By doing so we would have a 
double gain. Firstly, we ourselves would become better 
informed on our purposes and work; and secondly, we 
would be able to give to others who inquire an under- 
standing of what the Central Verein stands for. Surely, 
with such knowledge of our objects and activity, a great 
gain in our membership and usefulness would be attained. 

Mr. Dietz’s plea for study of the Encyclical 
named is, in a wider sense, also an appeal for more 
intelligent Catholic Action. ‘The recent convention 
of the Catholic Union of Missouri adopted a reso- 
lution urging its members to study the various papal 
encyclicals, notably those of these latter decades, 
and also the pronouncements of American Bishops 
and of qualified priests and laymen on religious, 
social and economic problems, for reasons similar 
to those advanced by Mr. Dietz. The author of the 
resolution, a priest born in Missouri, offered as the 
grounds for the declaration: the lack of knowledge 
of the essentials of our movement on the part of 
many members; their inability to communicate such 
knowledge to others; and the necessity of acquaint- 
ing others with the all-important facts concerning 
the need for Catholic Action and its purposes. These 
recommendations, coming from widely separated 
sources, are in agreement on essentials. They 
should be urgently supported and put into practice 
by the officers and members of the local societies. 


Three Affiliated Societies Commemorate 
Diamond Jubilee 


One Orphans’ Society and two Benevolent Socie- 
ties, all affiliated with the C. V., recently celebrated 
the 75th anniversaries of their founding: St. Vin- 
cent’s German Orphans’ Association in St. Louis, 
the Independent Jaeger Company attached to the 
Parish of| the Most Holy Redeemer in New York 
City, and St. Vincent’s Sick and Death Benefit Soci- 
ety, in Holy Trinity Parish, in Boston. While 
the Jaeger Company has been affiliated with the 
New York Staatsverband and the C. V. for many 
years, the society in Boston has direct affiliation, 
since Massachusetts has no Staatsverband; the St. 
Louis society, on the other hand, has been in the 
C. V. membership but a comparatively short time, 
coming into the Catholic Union of Missouri some 
three years ago under a special arrangement, owing 
to its character as an association formed exclusively 
for the founding, maintenance and management of 
the German St. Vincent’s Orphans’ Home. 

The jubilee celebration of the New York society 
was noticed in a previous issue. The Boston society 
commemorated its anniversary with a three-day 
celebration on June 7 to 9. On Sunday, the 7th, 
there was a solemn high mass, during which the 
members received Holy Communion; on Monday 
evening a banquet was attended by approximately — 
500 members and other invited guests, among the 
speakers being the Rev. J. Gisler, S. J., pastor of 
the parish, and Mr. Chas. Korz, of Butler, N. J., 
president of the C. V. On Tuesday evening a 
ladies’ night was arranged. The members of the 
society were later notified that, at the intercessi 


a 2 
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of Rev. B. Cohausz, S. J., of Buffalo, His Holi- 
nss Pope Pius XI. had, on June 2, granted them 
the Apostolic Blessing. ‘Trinity Parish is the parish 
for all the German-Americans in Boston; it has re- 
tained its German character to a remarkable de- 
gree. The society, too, while accommodating itself 
as to language, has preserved the German traditions 
faithfully. Like its sister society in the same city, 
St. Joseph’s, it has remained loyal to the Central 
Verein in spite of its relative isolation. President 
Korz had re-established contact with the society and 
the Rev. Fr. Gisler some months since, and on the 
occasion of the jubilee made arrangements for a 
mass meeting of the parish members, many of whom 
live at a considerable distance from the church, to 
be held in October. It is hoped that, on, this occa- 
sion, representatives of other societies of the type 
that compose the C. V., existing in and around Bos- 
ton, may be induced to attend, and that the way 
may be paved for them to join the C. V. 

The diamond jubilee of the St. Louis organization 
was commemorated on Sunday, June 21, by a sol- 
emn field mass on the grounds of the institution at 
Normandy, near St. Louis, a banquet, and later, in 
the afternoon, a program, in which the children of 
the institution participated. At the banquet, at 
which Rev. Joseph Lubeley, of St. Louis, presided 
as toastmaster, toasts were answered by Rev. John 
Rothensteiner, Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., Rev. 
Bernard Wewer, O. F. M., all of St. Louis, and 
Mr. Aug. F. Brockland, Associate Director of the 
Central Bureau of the C. V. Mr. Fred Guetge- 
mann, President of the society, welcomed the guests 
and other visitors. 


Like this Orphans’ Association, similar societies 
in Louisville, Cincinnati and other places are close 
to the C. V. in spirit, even if they are not affiliated 
with us. It is earnestly to be hoped that means may 
be found to obtain their affiliation or reaffiliation. 
They were founded by the same type of men who 
were the backbone and marrow of the C. V., and 
in many instances the founders were affiliated to 
the C. V. through the medium of other societies. 
The long life and activity of these societies and of 
the Benevolent societies as well is proof of the 
solidity of the work of the founders, the nobility 
of their aims and the usefulness of their endeavors, 
and also of the fact that competent and well-mean- 
ing men were ready, when the founders passed 
away, to take their places. May our jubilarians 
continue to thrive and labor for the good cause for 
many years to come; and may the C. V. have the 
benefit of their co-operation! ; 


The Month of June at St. Elizabeth Settlement 
and Day Nursery 

At the beginning of the month of June, the Set- 
tlement and Day Nursery had on its records as 
active cases 56 families, with 95 children: at the 
_ close of June there were 51 families, with 70 chil- 
_ dren, recorded. A year ago, at the same time, the 
families numbered 50, with 77 children, and 48, 

+ children, on the respective days. ‘T’he aver- 


_ after school hours in the evening ; 


house and guard them while th 


age attendance during June was 70; 12 famil 
with 20 children, are listed as closed cases, wl 
7 families, numbering 11 children, came in as n 
cases; 888 lunches were served Nursery childr 
while those provided for children of school a 
who have no one to cook dinner for them at hot 
numbered 672; the total of lunches served tl 
being 1,560. No charge was made in 286 ca: 


Treatment by a neighborhood physician  v 
arranged for for one child, seven children w 
taken to a medical clinic, and medicine was p 
vided for 11 children. A court case was hand 
for one of the families coming under Settlem 
care. The cases of two families were referred 
the Children’s Aid Association, and employm 
was secured for five persons. The Social Wor 
made 25 visits to patients in the Maternity W: 
of the City Hospital and in their interest, 16 
pursuit of cases coming under the province of — 
Settlement, and 5 to the Central Bureau. F 
letters were written in connection with cases. 
connection with the Maternity Ward Work 
cases were handled, 16 being continued from ~ 
previous month, while 22 were new; 5 of the tc 
were those. of unmarried mothers. Through © 
kindness of the Catholic Women’s Union me: 
were provided to place one of these mothers i 
family after her discharge from the Hospital. T 
days later, the young woman’s mother, who 1 
previously refused to allow the girl to return ho 
with her infant, declared that she now was will 
to permit her to do so. Arrangements were mi 
for the baptism of two infants. 


For use in the Maternity Ward, the Ladies 
Laclede contributed 55 new garments for infan 
in addition to these garments, the Settlement « 
tributed 346 pieces of clothing and 24 pairs 
partly worn shoes, making a total distribution 
425 items of new and partly worn wearing appz 
to worthy poor. During the month, clothing y 
received from members of SS. Peter and Pz 
St. Aloysius, St. Rose, St. Margaret’s and 
Mathew’s parishes, and from St. Elizabeth In 
tute. Arrangements are being made at present 
permit separate groups of boys and girls from 
Settlement to spend two-week terms each at 
Catholic Outing Home. 


Thus the activities of Settlement and Day N 
sery go on regardless of summer heat and vacatic 
Visits to the dental clinic have been suspet 
that institution being closed for the summer mo: 
But most of the other endeavors are kept up, 
while the closing of the schools relieves the § 
of the care of some little ones, whose elder si 
and brothers take care of them at home, the 
ber of small children of school age coming 
institution is greater. During the school ye; 
group is in the charge of the Sister teaching 
and they come to the Settlement only at 
during 
tion months, however, the Nursery and Set 


work, AEN om. 
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INTRAL BUREAU ENDOWMENT FUND 

Progress Made in Several States Brings 
Total to $161,504.80 
uring the past month Mr. John Nottenkaemper, 
‘Atkins, Ark., received title to forty acres of cut- 
rr land in the vicinity of Brinkley, as the result of 
ontribution made by Mr. Joseph F. Brockland, of 
Louis, in the interest of the fund. Mr. Brock- 
Id offered the land, conservatively valued at 
00.00, to the Staatsverband of Arkansas, with 
intention that it be held out in some way as an 
ucement to help raise the quota of that state. 
e officers were privileged to sell it or dispose of 
n any other advantageous way. They offered 
0 contributors to the fund, and thus title to it 
to Mr. Nottenkaemper. The deed to the prop- 
hy was forwarded to Mr. Theo. Arnold, Secre- 
yy of the Staatsverband, who sent it on to the 
v owner of the land. The amount raised by the 
atsverband is $1452.40, including collections 
fide previous to the time of Mr. Brockland’s gift. 
ea. Pee 
he fund now amounts to $161,504.80, the in- 
hase for the month being $5517.30. This gain is 
ide up of $5468.45 from State Leagues, and 
3.85 from readers of the German Catholic press. 
se contributions from the State Leagues are 
120.70. from Minnesota, $814.00 from Missouri, 
70.00 from Connecticut, $135.00 from TIllinois, 
J.00 from Pennsylvania, $25.00 from Wisconsin, 
2.75 from Oregon, $16.00 from Kansas, $6.00 
m New York, and $3.00 each from Arkansas, 
io, and California. Minnesota and Oregon have 
wv turned in the equivalent of $2.50 per mem- 
, the latter state even having sent in a bit over 
652 for each of its members. ‘The officers of 
: State League of Minnesota borrowed some 
}0.00 to be able to pay the balance on their 
ota of $30,000 before the close of the business 
mr of the Central Bureau on June 30. In both 
ites the officials of the Leagues are confident they 
1 be able to raise more money; two other State 
agues, which had previously contributed the en- 
> amounts requested of them—Texas and New 
rsey—are likewise striving to collect additional 
ms. 


*x* *K 


What has been done in the states mentioned 
»uld be possible elsewhere also. While many of 
_members of our societies in various states are 
‘ustomed to see Minnesota “do big things,’ and 
nce will not be prepared to marvel at this new 
nievement, they might well permit themselves to 
impressed by the accomplishment of the small 
ip of men in Oregon. Nine hundred fifty-eight 
and twenty-five cents is the amount they 
buted, which, as already indicated, is more 
1 the assigned amount. At that, the men in 
tate League have had practically no personal 
with their fellows in the Cc. V. They have 
means to send a delegate to the C. V. con- 
to permit the C. V. or the Bureau to 
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send representatives to their conventions. Never- 

theless, this small band of earnest men have nobly 

shouldered the burden they were asked to bear and 

have borne it on to its destination, the while many 

others, who have far greater advantages of con- 

tact and encouragement, are still far from the goal. 
x Kee 


The sum of $48.85 listed above as coming to 
the fund from or through readers of the German 
Catholic press brings the total from this source 
up to $377.35, while $666.11 have come in from 
priests in response to the appeal for Lenten offer- 
ings issued by Rev. Fr. Mayer. The returns from 
the two appeals total $1043.46. 


Courageous Initiative Shown By Oregon 
State League 

The little band of men composing the Staatsver- 
band of Oregon have shown fine initiative. They 
have not only raised and turned in more than the 
quota expected of them for the Central Bureau 
Endwoment Fund; they have not only exerted, the 
decisive influence on the Legislature in the matter 
of the proposed child labor amendment, which it 
rejected; they have also decided to employ lay 
catechists to teach the fundamental truths of the 
faith and the essentials of Catholic observance to 
the inhabitants of sections of the state visited sel- 
dom or not at all by Catholic priests. The conven- 
tion recently held at Jordan voted to engage in this 
activity, and. the officers were instructed to organ- 
ize it. Catechists are to be found, if possible, in 
the neglected districts; if that cannot be done, they 
are to be secured elsewhere and sent to these sec- 
tions. ' 

Credit is due the Staatsverband and the affliated 
societies for this and other activities. It is barely 
possible that this is the only State League in the 
C. V. thus engaging, as a State League, in carrying 
out the resolution of the Allentown convention of 
the C. V. on the Lay Catechist Movement. At the 
same time, there can be no question that there is 
opportunity for this sort of service in every state; 
it would be a happy development if all the Leagues 
engaged in it in some measure at least. 


Cardinal Protector Assigned for Knights 
of St. George 

Following the audience recently granted several 
representatives of the Knights of St. George, the 
Holy Father has assigned Cardinal Aloysius Sin- 
cero, Deacon of the Basilica of St. George in Rome, 
Protector of the order. ‘The announcement, made 
in a letter from the Secretary of State of His Holi- 
ness, Cardinal Gasparri, to Mr. Joseph Reiman, 
Supreme President of the order, was forwarded by 
Rev. Godfrey A. P. V. Winter Baumgarten, a 
native of Pittsburg, now connected with the office 
of the Papal Secretary of State. He is the son of 
Mr. Christian Baumgarten, former Grand Presi- 
dent of the Knights of St. George. The repre- 
sentatives of the order had presented a jubilee 


year gift to the Holy Father, to which practically 


_ all the branches had contributed. _ i ees 


dl 
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With the C. V. and the State Leagues 


Convention Dates 

Central Verein, including the Cath. Women’s 
Union of the U. S. and the Gonzaga Union: Cleve- 
land, August 23 to 26. 

Cath. Union of Ohio and Cath. Women’s Union: 
Cleveland, August 21-22. 

Cath. Central Verein of Wisconsin, with Cath. 
Women’s Union and Gonzaga Union: Madison, 
July 12-14. 

Staatsverband ‘Texas, with 
Union: Westphalia, July 28-30. 

Staatsverband Pennsylvania, with Cath. Wom- 
en’s Union: Reading, August 9-10. 

State League of New York, with Cath. Wom- 
en’s Union: Brooklyn, September 5-8. 


Cath. Women’s 


Preparations for C. V. Convention Progressing 


“Arrangements for the 69th annual convention 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America and 
the Catholic Union of Ohio,” says The Catholic 
Bulletin, of Cleveland, “to be held in Cleveland 
Aug. 21 to 27, have nearly been completed. The 
committees of men’ and women working under the 
chairmanship of Stephen A. Junglas are leaving 
nothing undone to provide for the comfort and 
entertainment of the several thousand delegates 
and visitors: who will come here from practically 
every state in the country.” 

Announcement is made in The Bulletin of a special meet- 
ing of the convention committee, in Hotel Cleveland, where 
the convention will be held. “A special effort is being 
made,’ the news item continues, “to raise the Cleveland 
quota of the $250,000 endowment fund for the Central 
Bureau of the C. V. in St. Louis. The bureau, which has 
done excellent work in the interest of God and country 
since its establishment, seventeen years ago, at the annual 
convention held here, has received the hearty endorsement 
of many members of the hierarchy. A splendid souvenir 


program is being prepared, the proceeds of which will go 
to this fund.” 


The Catholic Women’s Union and delegates from 
the Young Men’s societies will meet at the same 
time with the men’s organization in Cleveland. In- 
asmuch as Cleveland is comparatively easy of ac- 
cess from practically all of the states in which 
the C. V. has State Leagues, a large attendance 
is expected. 


Convention of Cath. Union of Mo. an 

aa Auspicious Meeting 

__ This year’s convention of the Cath. Union of 
Mo., held on May 31 and June 1 and 2, in St. 
_Mary’s parish, Cape Girardeau, was remarkable for 
many reasons. On this occasion the test was made, 


r _ whether the societies had accepted or repudiated 


increase in the annual dues, which now are 50 


ther, the educational character of the convent 
was of high grade. The sermons on Sunday mor 
ing, the mass meeting in the afternoon with 
instructive addresses, the mass meeting for t 
women on Monday, and two special addresses a 
discussions injected in the business meetings | 
Monday and ‘Tuesday—one on religious vacati 
schools for rural districts, and the other on the u 
provement of the condition of agriculture—all 

these features gave the convention educatior 
value, entirely apart from the inspiring charact 
of the church services and the fruitful discussio 
on the resolutions and on numerous transactiot 
No attempt was made this year to arrange a sé 
arate convention for the young men; they we 
asked to meet with their seniors, and were offer 
the privilege of arranging separate conferences f 
themselves if they saw fit to do so. As things a 
pear at present, Missouri will no longer see t 
young men meeting by themselves; they will pre 
ably soon enter into the senior body, where th 
will undoubtedly feel entirely at home. 


One hundred fifty-seven men and women delegates % 
rived on the same special train on Saturday evening, fr 
and via St. Louis, and were received by the local co 
mittee, who led them in a body to the parish hall. La 
trains, and autos, brought many more visitors. Saturc 
evening witnessed a session of the committee on reso 
tions, which began its labors promptly. On Sunday mo: 
ing, following the usual welcoming meeting (Mayor 
Barks, Mr. K, Brumbach, Chairman of the Chaml 
of Commerce, and Mr. J. Vandever, Chairman of 1 
local committee, extended a welcome to the delegate 
the V. Rev. Eberhard Pruente, Dean, pastor of St. Mar 
greeted the large gathering in the church, speaking w 
cordial warmth of the merits of the Cath. Union and of 
high purposes. The sermon was delivered by Rey.- 
Toebben, of Apple Creek. At the afternoon mass me 
ing the Rey. Albert Muntsch, S. J., of St. Louis Univ 
sity, spoke on The Four Pillars of Society, and J. 
Porterfield, M. D., of Cape Girardeau, on The Bene 
of Religion. A dramatic entertainment offered the vi: 
ors occasion for diversion in the evening. 


Following the High Mass on Monday morning 
which the parish children offered Holy Communion 
the repose of the souls of deceased members of the Uni 
President John P. Rehme, in submitting his annual repc 


- urged the raising of the balance due on the Central 


reau Endowment Fund, and stressed the desirability 
constant co-operation with the Central Bureau, an 
particular, the necessity of subscribing for Central 
and Social Justice. The development of District 
and the solicitation of associate members were also 
sented as efficient means to promote the growth 
strength of the Union. Moreover, the President 
mended the appointment of a Vertrauensmann, o 
moter, in each society, whose duty it shall be to 
contact with the Central Bureau. Among the matters 
cussed during the convention, at the suggestion 
President, was that of the feasibility of having 
convention meet in the fall, when the pressure 
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d to a report on the activities of the Central Bureau 
whe Director, Mr. F. P. Kenkel. At the close of Mr. 
«el’s address, President Rehme tendered him a check 
cone thousand dollars, intended for support of the 
#au, representing part of the annual dues of the Union 
ibers, voted by the Executive Committee from that 
Ce, 

ae resolutions, presented on Tuesday, 
3S: Holy Father; 


come under the 
Recent Canonizations; Education; 
on School Law; Citizenship ; Centralization of Power; 
colic Missions; The Lay Catechist Movement; Pre- 
ition for Intelligent Catholic Action; Negro Problem 
‘Catholics; Christian Charity and Social Service; 
hl Life; Objectionable Magazines and Moving Pic- 


3. The officers elected at this session are: President: 
P. Rehme, St. Louis; Vice-Presidents: Frank Lodde, 
sas City; W. J. Masek, Cape Girardeau; F. J. Wetzel, 


wwouis, as President of the Gonzaga Union, and Mrs. 
‘esa Born, as President of the Cath. Women’s Union; 
erding Secretary: Wm. Schmit; Financial and Cor- 
ponding Secretary: M. A. Wohlschlaeger, St. Louis; 
surer: L. Himmelberg, Washington; Banner-Bearers: 
aony Naes and Herman Temmen, St. Louis; Marshal: 
\. Gittemeyer, Florissant; Executive Committee: Ben. 
aorst, Ant. Esswein, Jos. Schleifstein, St. Louis, J. 
meyer, St. Charles, Geo. Huebner, Kansas City; Del- 
es to the Central Verein convention: Rev. C. Win- 
2ann, Richfountain, Rev. Dr. Wm. F. Fischer, Ad- 
e; the President of the Union and the Chairman of 
Legislative Committee are ex-officio delegates to this 
ention. Mr. M. Deck, of St. Louis, is Honorary 
ident of the Union. The selection of the meeting 
2 for 1926 was left to the Executive Committee. 


ae final session, which was adjourned to permit all*the 
zates to attend the closing banquet, had as its dis- 
aishing feature an address by Prof. P. B. Nahlor, 
he Extension Service of the Agricultural College of 
State University, on “Agricultural Betterment,” fol- 
-d by a discussion. Thus the educational character 
e convention was sustained throughout, though the 
1ess transactions were by no means interfered with. 
tthe contrary, the delegates heard numerous commit- 
reports which were intelligently discussed, such as 
2 of the committee on motions, that on the Central 
-au, that on Constitution and others. 
process, by which the conventions of the Missouri 
pn are able to handle an ever increasing amount of 
_ne without jeopardizing the educational features, lies 
rudent and energetic chairmanship and, more im- 
ant still, in the willingness of the delegates to set 
> all pettiness and personal likes and dislikes and to 
bte themselves seriously and unselfishly to the matter 
+ Were it not for this latter fact, the conventions 

4 not impress delegates and chance visitors as they 
Their effect is noticeably wholesome; they are an 
ally recurring inspiration. 


Resolutions of the Convention of the 
. Cath. Union of Mo. 


ra Canonizations. 

divine guidance of the Church is shown in a mani- 
yay in the constant insistence on those practical 
mings and principles that produce saints. The official 
tion of the exalted virtues and holiness of every 
t is an added incentive for us to aim at the highest 
-d of Catholic life. By his pronouncements con- 
the Holy Year of Jubilee and his constant appeal 
hristian world to avail itself of the spiritual privi- 
of the jubilee, the Holy Father has inspired us to 
cal Christian lives. 


pe has, in this Holy Year, raised to the altars of 
inted men and women. One of these newly 


i saints, St. Peter Canisius, has done exceedingly 


eserve the priceless legacy of the Faith for 
enh th many of us are connected by 
ine express our gratitude 


ye 


The secret of. 


to the | ros ppt ee 


saints and for placing before us these models of a holy 
Christian life. 
Oregon School Law. 

The Cath. Union of Mo. has always championed the 
God-given rights of the individual. We hail therefore 
with gratification the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the U. §., declaring unconstitutional the Oregon School 
Law, which sought to make compulsory the attendance 
of children, between the ages of eight and sixteen years, 
at public schools. The decision of the highest court in the 
land proves the correctness of the position of the Cath. 
Union on the rights of parents regarding the education 
of their children. We quote from the decision of the 
Court: “We think it entirely plain that the act of 1922 
unreasonably interferes with the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing and education of chil- 
dren under their control.” 

Once more has the Supreme Court proven itself the bul- 
wark of liberty. This should serve as a salutary admoni- 
tion to every American citizen to oppose efforts to abolish 
or curtail the power of our Supreme Court. 

Preparation for Intelligent Catholic Action. 

The Popes have deemed it necessary to warn us in fre- 
quent letters of the evils of the times and of the false 
doctrines on which they rest. Our own Bishops have 
thought it helpful to urge specialists to study these ques- 
tions and to write commentaries on them. Further, socie- 
ties have been formed for the dissemination of such 
knowledge, and others, already established, have under- 
taken to spread it. Now, since falsehood can be overcome 
only by truth, and since such means to obtain and to 
spread it have been placed at our disposal, it seems that 
we, in a spirit of loyalty and obedience, should make use 
of the assistance thus offered us; that we should study 
the pronouncements of the Popes ourselves, that we 
should manifest a lively interest in our organizations, that 
we should read the commentaries on religious, social and 
economic questions given us by apt men, and should dis- 
cuss these matters in an orderly manner under the guid- 
ance of our directors, so that we may be the better quali- 
fied for intelligent Catholic Action. 

The Negro Problem and Catholics. 

Since concerted efforts on the part of our people to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Negroes in our midst were so 
long neglected, the organization of the St. Peter Claver 
Colored School Association of the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
is all the more worthy of our commendation. Building on 
the foundation laid by a group of Jesuit scholastics in St. 
Nicholas and other parishes, it is intended to provide 
educational facilities for colored children, thus extending 
to as many of them as possible the blessings of a religious 
training. 

In bringing this latest endeavor to advance the best in- 
terests of the members of the colored race to the atten- 
tion of its members the Cath. Union of Mo. wishes to 
impress on them the duty of assisting the various en- 
deavors throughout the state, in St. Louis, Kansas City 
and elsewhere, to provide for the spiritual welfare of the 
Negroes in our midst. To lead all men to Christ is a 
most sacred obligation imposed on the Church by her 
founder, and it is our privilege to take part in this noble 
mission. 


Resolutions of Convention of Catholic 
Union of Illinois 
Central “Bureau of the C. V. 


We appreciate and recognize the splendi¢ work of the 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein and therefore urge 


our societies and members to contribute without delay to 3: 


the fund being raised to nee abe Bureau. — 


Our Organization. — 


The success of state and national organizations Genentiss 
on the work of the individual members of the local so- 
We have a splendid, practical Christian program, 


cieties. 
fully worth our active support, and with harmonious 
operation obtaining in our local societies, our state 
i be apowerf 
moting the welfar 
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Miscellany 


The National Council of Catholic Men are 
contemplating a pilgrimage to Rome, which is 
to leave New York on the S, S. America, of the 
U. S. Lines, on September 19th. Members of 
the Men’s Council in all parts of the country are 
being solicited to join the pilgrimage and to visit 
besides the Eternal City certain shrines in 
France. 


According to the special interest of individuals for one 
part of Europe over another, certain optional routes for 
the homeward-bound journey may be chosen, granting 
opportunity to visit Naples or Venice, Munich and Cologne, 
London, Liverpool and Dublin. 


While as far back as 1912, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Ruesing of Westpoint, Nebraska, turned over a 
paid-up policy of $1000 to the Central Verein, 
with the intention of the proceeds going to the 
Bureau after his demise, an Illinois priest three 
years ago took out a life insurance policy for the 
same amount and the same purpose. He pays a 
premium of $57.16 annually, sending the receipts 
to the Bureau as proof of living up to his 
promise. 


It might be well if those of our lay members, who have 
thus far neglected to pay anything to the Foundation Fund, 
were to be made aware of such sacrifices on the part of 
priests for our cause, 


Very much like Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
the Women’s Bulletin is gradually winning recog- 
nition. Thus, Very Rev. Dr. Joseph Och, Rector 
of the Pontifical College Josephinum, at Columbus, 
Ohio, has quite recently complimented the Bureau 
“upon the splendid editorial tone of the Bulletin,” 
adding: “It is really a worth while publication, one 
of the best Catholic periodicals I receive. There is 
evidently much painstaking labor in the collecting 
and editing of the choice bits of social news the 
Bullet contains. I always read it with pleasure 
and to no little profit and information.” 


In the June issue of Social Justice, mention was 
made of the intention of the President of the C. V., 
Mr. Chas, Korz, to visit Boston in the interest of 
our organization. Regarding his trip to that city, 
Mr. Korz writes: 

“My visit evidently made a favorable impression, I 
arranged for a large meeting in the fall, and was able to 
establish connections with Plymouth, where there is a 
German Foresters’ Court. There is also another society in 


New Bedford. In time we should be able to establish 
contact with others .. .” 


Mr. Korz also attended the celebration of the Silver 
Sacerdotal Jubilee of the Rev. Edward F. Schulte, of 
Passaic, N. J., Spiritual Director of the Staatsverband of 
that state, on June 9. 


6 Free Leaflet No. XXXIV, “Exalting the School 
‘, at the Expense of the Home,” by Rev. Charles 
Bruehl, Ph. D., is meeting with very favorable 
reception. Rev. Henry Steinhagen, Pastor of St. 
_ Aloysius Parish, Philadelphia, Pa., adds to his re- 
| ee to be sent 500 copies, the following com- 
ment. 77 


J 
® 


_ thoroughly enjoy the articles, — 


“They are to be distributed at the Church doors 01 
Sunday morning, after due attention shall have been, cal 
to the leaflet from the pulpit. It is a timely arti 
bearing an important message, and it deserves gent 
publicity and a wide circulation.” 


Sending a $5.00 bill to the Bureau recently, R 
D. A. Diederich, assistant to Rt. Rev. Peter 
Biermann, of Evanston, IIl., writes: 

“Perhaps at some later date, when reading ayain 
your needs, I may send you a check to show that I h 
picked up your S.O.S. message and that I am willing 
give whatever relief I can. What I am giving now, ; 
whatever I may give in the future, is and will be gt 
as an encouragement to you and as an appreciation 
the noble work the Central Verein is doing. 


The last edition of The Hymn Card, publish 
by the Bureau chiefly for use in prisons @ 
other public institutions, having been exhaust 
a new edition was printed on June 15th. All te 
5,700 copies of this card, containing sevente 
Catholic hymns, have thus far been distribut 


The Farm Home 


(Concluded from p. 121) 

house with a sink in the kitchen, running water a 
other comforts, desirable enough in themselv 
Mrs. Atkeson insists that the real happiness of 
home has little to do with the physical comforts 
equipment. “It is a matter of the spirit rather th 
of the body,” she writes, “and its presence is 
be felt rather than seen. It springs largely fre 
a sense of justice and mutual understanding amo 
the members of the family, and the co-operati 
which leads each one to work for the good of : 
It is a little community in which every one, fr 
the head of the house to the baby, is allowed 
have his own personality and his likes and dislil 
and his share in the good things of the home, a 
yet is expected to perform his proper service 
the happiness and well-being of those around hi 
and when necessary to sacrifice his own desires 
the general good. It is this sense of responsibili 
resting upon each member,.which makes the fa 
home such an excellent training school for childr 
Each child learns to work without thought of p 
sonal regard, and to execute from day to day | 
small tasks as faithfully as if they were great one 
These things make of the farm home an insti 
tion for character building, whose principal is 1 
mother, the educator not merely of the men a 
women who remain on the land, but also of the 
who leave it for the city, which looks to the ru 
section for new blood. If for no other reason t 
for the sake of this one, the “little fortress of 
family among the fields,” as Mrs. Atkeson calls 
farm home, demands our interest and solicitu 


The wife of a subscriber in Washington, D. C., 
“IT must learn to read German, because the Germ 
are the only ones I fail to read in the C. B. 
mit, that one must become educated up { 
of the monthly, but it is well worth while 

; ae 
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AUS dem C. VY. und der C. St. 


tev, G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ya. 

ev. Dr. Voi. Oh, Columbus, O. 

. Korg, Butler, N.S. 

$Theo. Hammefe, Reading, Ra. 

IWin. Engelen, S. Y., Toledo, O. 

1A. J. Mind, St. Franci3, Wis. 

ph Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 

. Vuenemann, St. Paul, Minn. 

8. Dielmann. Gan Wntonio, Ler. 

, Kenfel, St. Louis, Mo., Leiter der C.2St. 

Die Central-Stelle befindet fic) gu St. Louis; alle Anz 
m, Wriefe, Geldfendungen u. f. w., fiir die Centrale 
2 oder daS Central-Blatt and Social Sujtice ridjte man 


Central-Stelle de$ Central Vereins 
3835 Wejtminjter BI., St. Louis, Mo. 


iafere Vorfahren fagten: Seder Stand hat feine Ghre; 

lajt man vom Nahritand, Wehritand und Lehritand 

infangsbudjtaben tweg, fo bleibt bei allen dreien © h r- 

1d itbrig. Jn Wahrheit geben die nahrende Arbeit, 

vehrende Kraft und die Iehrende Weisheit Ehre, und 

Der Stand ein Chritand, weil er in feiner Ehre fteht. 
Erof. Dr. Otto Willman. 


nf dem Wege des Paternalismns, 

Wor etlicden Sabren miingte der befannte in Eng- 
_Tebende fatholijhe Schriftjteller Stlaire Belloc 
Wusdruc ,The Servile State’. C8 ijt der Titel 
&$ Buches, in dem er die Vefiirdtung ausfprict, 
Staatsjoziali8mus werde bollig zur HSerrjdaft ge- 
m und die Majjen al$ gutverjorgte PBroletarier 
en Lag Hinein leben lajfjen. 

Myn einer feiner trefflidhen Whhandlungen iiber 
Fragen, die Rev. Dr. Carl Bruch! wodentlid im 
vaufee ,,€rceljior” verdffentlicht, behandelt der 
olfe Zheologe da8 gleihe Problem, indem er 
idie Gefahr der Unterdriicung der Freiheit wie 
UnabbhangigfeitsdrangeS im Menjchen durd) den 
rnalismus hinweijt. Dabet fommt er auf die 
ung de3 befannten Soziologen Ryan diejfen Fra- 
|gegeniiber gu jprecen. Nun find die Wusfith- 
wen deS Dr. Bruehl von jo allgemeiner Bedeu- 
, daB fie e8 berdienen, einem Leferfreije befannt 
oerden, der fich, wie der unfere, eingehender mit 
n Fragen befdhaftigt. i 


 Unmiglichfeit. Er twiirde fich nach und nach auf dem 
* DeS Paternalismus entiviceln. lle Gebiete twiirden 


Ithlich bverftaatlicht twerden und jeder twiirdDe mit der 
eein Beamter oder Diener de3 Staate3. Wm fo eber 
| dies eintreten, Da Die moderne Gefellfchaft der Orgaz 


‘Sh 


ermangelt und fomit etner Vereinheitlicjung tve-z 
Dernifje entgegenjtellen tmitrde. 3 liegt Diefer Bug 
v Beit und durch den Krieg ijt derfelbe noch um ein 
nbdeS berftarft torden. 
un bat jiingft Or. Ryan in einem WVortrag auf diefe 
nde Verinecdhtung hingewiefen. Die Warnung ijt gang 
geitgemap. Cr lenft damit in Bahnen ein, die fonz 
t bom Central-Verein begangen tyurden. Von Anfang 


tarft twirdD. Man mu fich aber doch ettvas iiber 
fung de3 gelehrten Serrn toundern. Yn lebter 
e e3 namlic) fdjeinen, als ob derfelbe ftarf dem 
ali8mus zutreibe. Dr. Ryan hat Grundjage 


ie leicht in paternaliftijdem Sinne ausgebeutet 


tverden fonnten. €3 tare geradegu lacherlic, den muthvol- 
fen Borfampfer der Mechte des Wrbeiters in irgend einer 
Weije berdadtigen gu wollen. Man hat gwar, und da3 auch 
in fatholichen Nreijen, bisiveilen die Befiirehtung ausge- 
{prochen, dag er dem Gogializmu3 in die Hande arberte. 
Solche VBefitrhtungen entbehren jeglichen Grundes. Sie find 
abfjolut gegenjtand3lo3. Der Gtandunft, den der gefeierte 
Sogialreformer einnimmt, ift ungweideutig und hat mit 
Sosialismus nichts gemein. 

Wohl aber ft Or. Iyan Vertreter des Wohl fahrtsitaaz 
tes. Das ift fem gutes Recht, denn eS entfpricht ganz der 
fatholijchen Wuffajjung. Yam ijt e3 aber nicht immer 
Teicht, fcharf die Grenge gu giehen awifchen dem Wobhlfahrts- 
jtaat und dem paternalijtijcdhen Staat. Sn der Vergangen-z 
Heit Hat eS min gutveilen gefdhienen, dak im Snterefje der 
allgemeinen Wobhlfahrt Dr. Ryan genetgt fei, da3 Mecht 
dDeS Staates gu iberfpannen. Cr war Feuer und Flamme 
fiir Wtindeftlohngejebqebung; er trat ein fiir Den Ninderz 
arbeitzujak; er toirft jilr ein WrbeiterpenjionSqejeb; er ber= 
theidiqt als gu Mecht beftehend das vielumitrittene Prohi- 
bitionsgefew und erflart dasfelbe im Getviffen bindend, 
Und aivar alles das auf Grund des Mechtes, Das der Staat 
Hat, das allgemeine Wohl gu fordern. Getvif, hat der Staat 
nicht nur diejes Recht, fondern fogar die WPflicht. Doch ge- 
rade hier mu man ungemein borfidtig fein, will man nicht 
Dem GStaate Bugeftindiffe machen, Die man jpdter gu be- 
reuen hat. Doch die Erflarung, die er jitmaft abgegeben 
hat, befeitigt alle Befirrehtungen. Colange die fundamenz 
talen Grundfake richtig find, braucht man um _ fpegielle 
Wnwendungen nicht allgu beforgt gu fein. ' A 

Soweit Rev. Or. Briihl. Wir diirfen jedoc) nicht 
vergeffen, dafB wabrend Windthorjt, Hertling u. a. un- 
ter dDen Griindern de8 Centrums an den theoretijden 
Erwaqungen gegen den Staatsjozialismus fejthielten, 
ibre Nachfolger unter dem Cinfluffe Sikes d efem Bor- 
jehub Ieijteten. Sum Schluk forderten die Katholifen 
da8 von BViSmareé, dem Centralifator, begonnene 
Werk in Gejellfchaft der unter dem Banner de3 Me- 
pijionismus fampfenden Gozialiften. Dak Marr un- 
ter Chert Reichstangler war, ijt Da8 Ergebnis einer 
hijtorijher Cntwicelung, gegen die Bifcof Korum 
pon Trier vergeblic& jeine warnende Stimme erhoben 
hatte. 


0 
Der Albertus Magnus Verein zu St. Francis und 
der C.-B. 


Die Mitglieder de8 Central-VereinsS follten das 
St. Francis Seminar, 3u Mtilwaufee, in treuem Wn- 
denfen behalten. Crmidglidte doc) unjre Vereinigung 
den Bau diejer Anjtalt, wenigftenS in etwa. Denn 
fehon damals madjte die Gleidgitltiqfeit, die nun aud 
wieder die Sundterung der Central-Stelle hinhalt, 
Schwierigfeiten. Zudem pflegt der afademijdje YI- 
bertu8-Gerein, der nun fein gweiundfinfgigites Bahr 
beendet Hat, die deutjide Sprache und deutiche Litera- 
tur mit Riebe und Gifer. €8 wurden wahrend der 
Iegten get Semefter von jeinen Mitgliedern nicht 
weniger alg dreiundfinfzgig Reden und Vortrage in 
deutider Sprache gebalten, und augerdem fitnfund- 
gwangig Deflamationen borgetragen. €8§ wurden 
bier augergewdhnlidhe Verjammlungen abgebalten, 


deren eine dem YWXndenfen Briedric) SGehillers ge- 


tweiht war. ae 


Bemerft fet, dak drei der Vortrage fic) mit der 


Wientowner Verfammlung befabten. Rev. FY. Fei- 


| ‘ber, damals nod) PBrajident de8 Bereins, berichtete 


iiber die General-Verjammlung gu Wlentowmn. Bm 
fiinften Gortrag bejpradh Sr. C. J. Cfchweiler die 


Seltpredigt de8 Ergbijdofs NteBmer, wahrend Hr. J. 


\ 


™ 
as 
ta 
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Beier bei einer anderen Gelegenbeit herborragende 
®edanfen aus der Feftrede Or. Carl Bruebls: Pe) (- 
gefchidtlicde Wriedensmiffion der Kirde” erdrterte, 
Wie denn diefer trefflide Verein, der feit gwolf Babh- 
ren dem C.-B. angejcdlojien ift, iiberhaupt dem Bro- 
qrainm de8 Central-Vereins dauerndes und eingebhen- 
de8 Snterejje entgegenbringt. Das erhellt aud) dar 
aus, dafs jein Sabrbucdh fiir 1924—1925 eine Geite 
der ,Gache des Central-Vereins” widmet. 

Sr. C. Y. Ejehweiler, Vertrauensmann der Cen- 
tral-Stelle im Wlbertus8-Verein, jehreibt unter diefer 
Ueberfchrift : 

,Ueber die Thatigfeit des Wlbertus-Vereins in VBegug 
auf den Central-Verein apt fich Folgendes fagen: Wah- 
rend der lebten Gommerferien hat der hochtwitrdige Herr 
Sacob Feider den WAlbertus-Verein bet der gu Allentown, 
a., ftattgefundenen Generalverfammiung de3 Central 
Vereins bertreten. Gr hat uns zu Veginn de3 neuen Schul- 
jahres in einer fer intereffanten Rede eingehend itber den 
Verlauf der Verjammiung berichtet und bejonders hinge 
iwiejen auf die Begeijterung fiir die gute Gache, bon der 
alle Theilnehmer durchdrungen twaren. Der Wilbertus-Verein 
ijt Dem Staats-Verband bon Wisconfin Dank fehuldig, da er 
Die Koften der Gendung unferes Delegaten beftritt. 

, Der Central-Stelle des Central-Bereins find wir zu 
qropem Danfe verpflichtet fiir fo manche [ehrretche und inz 
terejfante Brofdjitre und fo manches Flugblatt itber fogiale 
@ragen. G3 tourden uns gugefandt 50 englifce und 60 
Deutjhe Wbfdhriften der Bejehliiffe der Wllentotwner Wer- 
jammlung, augerdDem noch 25 Brojfchiiren betitelt: ,,Ootw S 
Have Studied the Social Question.” Ferner erbhielten tir 
gur Vertheiling an alle Mitglieder eine geniigende Wngabhl 
bon *Flugblattern, die widhtige Fragen der Gegentvart be- 
Handelten, wie 3. B.: ,,Oo0m a Catholic FeelZ Wbout it’; 
nebe Need and Means of Social Study’; ,,98 Federal 
Control of SchoolZ Defirable?” und ,,Xhe Evils of Mired 
Marriage’. Von gropem Yntereffe war auch der offigtelle 
Bericht itber die 68. General-Verjammlung, die am 24. bis 
27. Wigujt 1924 gu Wientown abgehalten tourde. Die Bez 
geifterung, mit welder die berfchiedDenen Flugblatter und 
Brojdiiren bon den Meitgliedern aufgenommen tvurden, tft 
ein erfreulicer Betweis fiir das grofe Sntereffe, das der 
Whertus-Verein der Thatigkeit des Wentral-Vereins entz 
gegenbringt.” 

Bum Schlub erflart Serr Cjchweiler: 

/Der Central-Verein entfaltet auf allen Webieten des 
fogialen Lebens eine groke Thatigkeit, die allgemeine Aner- 
fennung verdient. Gin folder Cifer bon feiten der fatholt- 
{den Laien ift fiir un gufimnftige Prtejter eine wabre 
®reude und foll un anfpornen, diefe Beftrebungen auch jest 
fcon al3 Stubdenten thatfraftiq gu unterjftiiben, ihnen aufz 
merffam gu folgen und fpater als Priejter ifnen mit Wort 
und That unter die Arme gu greifen.” 

MIs der edle Salgmann fic) an den C.-V. um 
Unterjtitsung wandte fiir den Neubau Hes Semi- 


— narg, abnte er wohl faum, dafs aud) nach fechatg Sah- 


tren nod) die bon thm angefnitpften Begiehungen aivi- 


— fden jener Wnjtalt und unferem Verein beftehen 


tolirden. Der Wlbertus Magnus - Verein ‘ft das 


—— « Bindeglied awifden beiden. 


Ee a) ee  E 

Mats Der Miffionspoft der C. St. 

, Weldhen Werth felbjt verhaltnismapig geringe 
ummen fiir den Meifftonar darijtellen, beweift ein 
ag aus dem Briefe des Wpoft. Mijj. P. Meinolphus 
EY, Oe oy. 


, der unter dem 2, Suni aus 
yreibt: 


Cine Chrenfdhuld, eine Mothwendigkeit!” 

Unter diejer Ueberjdrift bridt der Hodw. 3. VY 
fert, S. B. D., Sehriftleiter de3 ,,AXmerifanijdhen 
milienblatt und Mijjionsbote”, in der Guli-WAuse¢ 
der von der Gejelljcaft v. Gottliden Wort Her 
geqebenen Seitjdhrift eine Lange fiir die C. ore 
den Stiftungsfonds. Rlipp und flar erbringt 
Marfert den Berveis fiir jeine Behauptung, daB 
Fonds qeradezu eine ,Chrenjduld” der deutjdhaw 
fanijcjen Natholifen fet. 

Dod) nicht genug damit, dap das ,,Bamilienbl 
in fo ungweideutiger Weije unferem Volfe dieje PF. 
an8 Ser3 legt; Sr. Mtarfert erbot fic) augerdem, 
Nujfag als Freies Slugblatt gu dructen, mas die 
St. gerne annahm, in der Erwartung, die Ser 
ingSfoften gu decfen. Unter diefer Borausfeg 
gab fie Rev. Marfert die Bejtellung auj gentaut 
Eremplare der Flugjdhrift. Mtit thnen gugletch tra’ 
dod) ein Brief ein, mit der Erflarung, eine Vergiit 
werde nicht ertwartet. 

Bei den Hohen Preifen fiir Druckfacden handel: 
fich Hierbei um ein anjehnlices Gejdhenf. Sc&hagken 
die in dem Aufjak ausgefprodene Gejinnung hod 
find wir nidt weniger erfreut itder die hochherzige 
wendung. Br. Mtarfert jowoh!l als auch der Ge 
jehaft bom Gottlicden Worte wird am bejten ged 
in diefem Salle durch Bejfolqung der WMnregung, 
gonds endlich zum WAbjchluk 3u bringen. 

eS ee 


Minnefota und Oregon [eiften abgemadten Betrag 
Stiftungsfonds. 

Den erjten gwet Staat8verbanden, die den | 
fprocenen Beitrag gum Stiftungsfonds der C. 
geleijtet haben, eras und Mew Nerfey, haben 
nun die BVerbande bon Minnefota und Oregon Hit 
gefellt. Kurz vor dem 30. Suni, an dem da8 Gejeha 
jahr der ©. St. gum WAbjehlug gelangt, empfing 2d 
bon Orn. Sofeph Pohl, Sefretar de8 Staatsverban 
Oregon, einen Check, der die Beijteuer diefes Verk 
deS auf $958.25, oder etwas mehr als $2.52 pro Y 
qlied, ‘bringt. Or. Sranf Yungbhauer, Gefretar 
Minnejotaer Verbandes, itberjandte um diefelbe ; 

~ Check im Gejamtbetrage von $4,120.70, wodurc 
fer Verband feine Leijtungen auf die abgeme 
Summe bon $30,000.00 erbibte. Und diefe 
abliefern 3u fdnnen, mubte man $738.42 borg 
eine Reihe von Vereinen mit ihren Beitragen n 
Riicfftande ijt. Die Beamten de8 Staat8verb 
find jedod entfdlojfen, die faumigen Vereine 3 
| Tung de8 Seblbetrages angubalten, ja, fie, we: 
gend modglic, gu veranlaffen, $2.50 pro ® 
Mitglieder eingubezahlen. _Xhatfachlich hat 
,Sereinboten”, den Organ der Unterjtiikungs 
jchaft und de StaatSverbandes, die Lijte d 
Vereine, mit den betr. Riickjtinden, verdffe 
Cingelne mehr al $2.50 gegeben habe 
| Sohn Breuner, St, Cloud, der $10 
Auf ahnlice 


,, 
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umlungen sum Wbjcdhlug gu bringen. 8 fehlen 
immer noc) an die $90,000, jo auch nur die 
deftfumime bon $250,000 erreicjt werden. Des- 
Ddatf niemand fic) mit dem Erreidten gu bertro- 
fuden; e8 hetht meiterarbeiten bi8 das gejtectte 
perreicht jein wird. ; 


Nicht Fnaufern! 
Wahrend mande unjrer StaatSverbande nod) im- 
imit einem Yabhresbeitrage pon 3cehn Cents aus- 
immen fucjen, erhebt felbjt der Staat8verband von 
\Dafota, der gum gripten Theil aus Harmern 
jht, die in elf Nabhren nicht mehr als aiwei aute 
cen batten, einen Beitrag von fitnfunddretkig 
£3. DiefeS Beijpiel follte dod wohl andere 
atsperbande dazu bewegen, mit einem Serfommen 
evecdhen, das aus dem legten Sabhrhundert jtammt, 
einer Seit, al8 die Rirdhenganger Gonntags nod 
tie§ in den Rlingelbeutel 3u werfen pflegten. 
StaatSverband Teras, deffen Mitglieder auch 
grade in Lurus jchwimmen, erhebt einen Sah- 
attrag von einem Lollar, mahrend die Ratholijdhe 
pn bon Mijjouri e§ nad) und nad auf fitnfig 
£3 gebracht hat. 


WD des Hochwit. Migr. H. J. Goebel, Pittsburg. 
tm 7. Sunt hatte, dem Programm yemap, der 
oft. Migr. S. \. Goebel, Pjarrer der St. So- 
8 Gemeinde in Mt. Oliver (Pittsburg), Pa., und 
mijjarius de3 Wiegheny County Verbandes, bei 
‘Bonifatiusfeier diejes Verbandes in Millvale a8 
amt zelebrieren jollen. Doch etlicke Tage zuvor 
anfte er, und am 3. Suni ereilte ifn der Tod. Die 
pgung erfolgte am 8. Sunt. Der Bifdhof von Pitts- 
, der hochwit. Sugh Boyle, gelebrierte das Pon- 
oLRequiem. au 
gr. Goebel mar am 19. Marg, 1853, zu Niederhel= 
on Weftfalen geboren. Wm 17. Mat 1872 fam er in3 
, und febte feine in Olpe und Attenden gepflogenen 
‘ien im Gt. Binceng Seminar zu Beatty, Pa., fort. 
21. April, 1876, zum Priefter getveiht, twwirfte er der 
> nach als Geelforger in Yew Cajtle, Connelsville, und 
ex MtarienzGemeinde im Weftend (Pittsburg). Hier 
‘er 21 Nabhre lang thatig, bis er im Movember, 1897, 
e St. Sofephs-Gemeinde zu Met. Oliver berufen tourde. 
‘and unferer BSetwegung twobhlivollend gegenitber. 


0 


——- Biinfhen dem Central-Blatt Gli. 
a8 zu Buffalo HerauSgegebene Wodhenblatt ,,Yu- 
und crijtliche Wode” entbietet dem Central- 
t gum Beginn de8 18. Sahrgangs feinen Gliic- 
ih. C8 verdffentlidt einen Theil unfre’ tm er- 
ee de$ neuen Sahrgangs  verodffentlichten 
itmortes, mit der Crflarung: 
‘Die ,, Aurora’ entbietet dem C. Vl. unter Anerfernung 
Verdienfte um die unentivegte Hochhaltung und Ver- 
ung der Pringipien der chriftlicjen Gogialpolitif ge- 
Den Machten des frafjen Materializmus aufrich- 


folg. P Sian, 
h der St. Pauler ,,. Wanderer” fprict bie Hoff- 
 wweiteren Erfolg aus, und wiederholt die 
ng der Schrijtleitung de3 Central-Blattes, 


pin} che, perbunden mit dem Wunfeche fitr immer | 


lus Sen Staatsverbanden. 


16, General-Verjammlung des Staatsverbandes 
Kanjas, 

wit jener Stadt de$ StaateS Nanjas, in der der 
Venediftiner-Orden von neuem feine auerqewshn- 
liche Lebensfabigteit beweift durd) die zahlretchen Er- 
glehungsanjtalten, die dort die Hdhen am Miffourt 
fronen, fanden fic) am 24. Wtai die Delegaten der 
Vereine, welche den Staatsverband Kanjas Hilden, zu 
deffen 16. General-Verjammlung zujammen. Bor 
wahresfrijt hatte Rev. P. Damian Lavery, O. S. B., 
rarrer der St. Benedictus-Gemeinde gu WAtchijon, 
eingeladen, und nun waren aus 18 Stadten und Ort- 
{ehaften deS Staates die Manner gefommen, um hier 
unter Dem Banner de8 Hl. Benedictus gu tagen. 

Der Feftgottesdienft fand in der dicht am Klofter Liegen- 
den Pfarrfirche ftatt, mahrend die Gefchaftsverfammlungen 
in Dent grogen Turnz und Feftfaal de3 St. Benedtcts Colz 
fegiums abgehalten wurden. Gn der erjten Deleqaten-Ver- 
famnilung verlag der Prafident, Hr. Michael Mohr, feine 
Votfchaft, die u. a. den WAusbau der Diftriftsperbande und 
Die Mitarbeit mit der C. St. empfiehlt. Bn Ddemfelben 
Raum fand nachmittags die Natholifen-Verjammiung ftatt. 
Die Hauptrede hielt der Leiter der ©. St., Hr. F. YP. Kenfkel; 
ex fprach itber die Pflicht zur fozialen Thatigfeit. Wis Ehren- 
gajt war der hochift. Wht Martin Veth gugegen, der die rez 
ligidfe Grundlage jeder fatholijchen Thatigfeit hervorhob 
und fo die Gedanfengange des Vorredners vertiefte. Wruch 
beehrte der Wht, defjen hochbetagter Vater viele Yahre hin-z 
Durch Prajident des St. Vofephs-Vereins gu Utchifon twar, 
Die Deleqaten durch feine Betheiliqung am Fejtmahl, das 
abends in der St. Louis College Hall bon den Frauen der 
Gemeinde aufgetragen tourde. Gr hielt auch bei diefer Ge- 
fegenheit twiederum eine Wniprache. Toaftmetiter bet dem 
Banfett war Reb. Damian Laverty, der den Feftprajidenten 
Charles Falf, den StaatSverbandsprajidenten Mi. Mohr 
und andere aufforderte, Wnfprachen gu halten. 

Die Stunden nah Schlu der Katholifenverjammlaung 
bis zum Beginn des Feftmahls waren einer Mundfahrt 
durch die Stadt und Umgebung getwidmet. Dabei drangte 
fich Den Theilnehmern vor allem auf, was die Sohne des 
Hl. Benedict und die Monnen feines Ordens hier in faum 
mehr al fechsziq Sahren geleijtet haben. Die Operette 
mifado”’, die abends bon den jugendlicen Schitlern bon 
Maur Hill aufgefiihrt murde, bewies fodann, dak auch 
die iiberlieferte Fabhigfeit der Qugendergiehung den Patres 
am Miffourt zu eigen ift. 

Wm Montag Morgen wurde das feierlicke Todtenamt 
fiir die berftorbenen Mitglieder des Verbandes abgehalten. 
Xhm folgte eine Delegatenverfammiing, die die Wahl der 
Beamten fitr da3 neue Gefhaftsjahr vornahm. Crwabhlt 
fpurden: Rev. &. X. Grueter, Wndale, Kommiffarius; Mi- 
dael Mohr, St. Marks, Prafident; Ben Engelbrecht, Wn- 
dale, Vize-Prafident; Sohn 2. Siillentrop, Coltwid, Sefre- 
tar; Sofeph Grbert Sr., Elis, Nic. Timmefdh, Mt. Hope, 
und %. W. Kurth, Atchifon, Mitglieder der Crefutive. 

eae Ne eee (see ea 


Staatsverband Nord-Dafota Halt vielverjpredende 
Tagung ab, 

Der ,Nord-Dafota Herold” leitet jetnen Bericht 
iiber die am 17. und 18. Suni gu Harvey abgebaltene 
Generalverfammlung des Staatsverbandes Ytord-Da- 
fota mit dem Gage ein: ,Ohne fic) von der itblicden 
Seftitimmung hinreipen gu Ilaffen, und rubig erwa- 
gend, mas alles auf diejer Generalverfammlung ge- 
fcheben ijt, um bleibende Werthe gu fdjaffen, wird ein 
jeder Theilnehmer uns zuftimmen, wenn wir dieje Ta- 
gung al$ eine der verheifungsbollften Legeicnen.” 


Das war fie fier. Denn felten war die Bahl der ane 
wefenden Priejter fo gro, und wohl nie waren fo viele — 
‘ . | Delegaten unter fo grofen Sdwierigfeiten gujammer 
in inet ipmy n+, « i rn ba ny es i ‘ . nay ee = rk aes ce 


modten ,bon Zeit gu Beit neue Whonnen- 
inSbejondere aber unjere Bettidrijt in 
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nach Langer heifer Debatte berworfen. Dem Referat ded — 
ets Brocdland ber die Thatigfeit der C. St. tation bie 
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gefommen, wennfdon nicht wenige durd) tegen umd 
unfabrbare Straken 3ur Uinfehr gegiwungen wurden, 
die fonjt die Bahl der Theilnehmer um ein bedeuten- 
deS vermefrt haben wiirden. Des weiteren fan auf 
der Verjammiung die biSher faum gejcakte Thatjache 
sur Geltung, dap der junge Yrauenbund bereits neun 
Vereine gahlt und fich alS Organifation gu fiihlen und 
au bethatigen beginnt; die Ronvention des Staatsver- 
bandes nabm dieje Entwicklung mit Freuden wahr und 
bewillfommnete den erftarfenden Gehwejter-Verband. 
Bu alledem fommt, dah nidt nur Migr. Sohn Baker, 
General - Vifar der Didgefe Bargo, in der herrlichen 
Fejtprediqt die Gelegenheiten, die fic) dem StaatSver- 
bande im Vatenapoftolat bieten, bhervorhob, fondern 
aud dak der hochwit. Sames O'Reilly, Bijhof bon 
Fargo, vom Wltare aus in einer Anjprache gum erjten 
male jeit Griindung de8 BVerbandes auf einer Ron- 
pention die Delegaten auf’s bherglicdjite beqriipte, fein 
Wirfen witrdigte und ibm Gliicf wiinjchte gu jeinen 
Berathungen und Wrbeiten. 


Der Verband zahlt zur Beit rund 1400 Mitglieder. Ym 
berflofienen Vereinsjahr hat jich der Verein in Fallon anz 
gefdhlofjen, und wahrend des Yahres haben die bier Diz 
firiftSberbande SRatholifentage abgehalten. Das feierliche 
Hodhamt am Mittrwoc) morgen zelebrierte der hochiv. P. 
WAugujtin For, O. S. B., von KarlZruhe, unter Wfifteng. 
Wruper dem hochiwft. Bifchof waren acht Priefter antwefend. 
Am Nachmittage war zuerjt eine furze Parade, tworauf die 
Maffenverfammlung eroffnet tourde. Feltprajident John F. 
GStraug, der fico um den Erfolg der Konvention verdient 
gemacht, fiihrte Den Borji. Reden begiv. Wnfprachen hiel= 
ten: Mabhor L. B. Molander (VBegriipung); Rev. Clemens 
Dimpfl, O. S. B., Mandan (Vegriihung im Yamen de3 
Rfarrers Rev. MW. B. Woejte und Anfprache itber den 
Krauenbund) ; Hr. Paul Goldade, Rugby (Criwiderung der 
Beariikungen) ; ev. &. Schoenfelder, Rughh (Die Lace der 
Katholifen in Rupland); Hr. Wug. F. Brodland, Hilfs- 
Direftor der ©. St. (Reasons for Concerted Christian 
Action); r. Mt. Areb, Organijator der Unterjtiibungs- 
Gejellf vaft und de8 CStaatSverbandes Minnefota, (Un- 
fere BVereinsbetvequng); Reb. ©. Ec, Wnamooje, MN. D., 
(Catholic Societies for Young People). —  Gine 
tweitere Unjprache, die fiir die Nachmitaags-Verjammling 
angejebt twar, ielt Hr. F. Schuchard, Dicinjon, Schriftleiz 
ter de _,,Itord Dafota Herold” und de3 ,,Catholic Banner’, 
in der AWhendfibung; er behandelte das Thema Kath. Prejfe, 
mit bejfonderem Wusblick auf die beiden eriwahnten Blatter, 
deren lebteres getviffermafen athenfind des StaatSver- 
bandes ijt. Die Delegaten berpflichteten fich, MWbonnenten 
fiir das Banner gu twerben. Prafident Martin Kein em- 
pjabl in feiner Nahresbot{chaft den Wusbau der Diftriftsver- 
bande, Unterftitbung des Leqislaturfomitees, Wbhonnement 
auf das Central-Blatt und eifrige Mitarbeit mit der C. St. 


Das Refolutionsfomitee (Vorjiker Reb. P. Hermann 
Mandrh, O. S. B., Richardton) unterbreitete am eas 
tag Morgen feinen Bericht und empfahl, dak die Befdhliiffe 
in englijcher und deutjder Sprache famtlicen Bereinen 
gugefchict twerden follen. Gite behandeln: GStuhl Petri; 
Heiligipredungen; Vereine und Latenapojtolat; Schule und 
Getviffe Vorjehlage, die auf Wbande- 
Der Gabungen de3 Verbandes hHingielten, wurden 


Pelegaten mit gejpannter Wufmertfamfeit; die mit der Reife 

— Bertreters der ©. St. gur Konvention verbundenen 
en tpurden Ddurd) eine am Mittwod) Nachmittag in der 
nberjammlung —_aufgenommene 


~ deren Anregung der WAllentotwner Verjammiung e 


Rollefte Soa i i 


Verband durch einen Priefter und einen Laten auf Der | 
neralverjammiung des ©. BV. in Cleveland vertreten | 
—— Ales in allem [aht die Verfammlung eine gedethl 
Weiterentiviclung des Verbandes ertwarten. 
- O ( 
Tagung deS Staatsverbandes Oregon giinftig 3 
faujen. 
Die heutige Tagung des jungen Staatsverban 
Oregon nahm einen recht erfreulicen Berlauy; 
Delegaten ‘bewiejen einen erjfrijdenden WrbeitSet 
und da8 Arbeitsprogramm fiir das neue abr bew 
dak der Verband fic) nicht jdheut, neue A%utgaben 
zugretfen. Wir entnefmen dem gedrangten Beri 
den uns Sr. Soe Pohl, Sefretir des Verbandes, Bt 
jtellt Hat, folgendes: ; 
Der Benjamin unter den Staatsverbanden Hielt am 
und 21. Suni feine jahrliche Generalverjammlung in | 
naturfdinen Yordan ab. Wir fonnen feinen Bericht 4 
fenden, der fo getwaltige Erfolge und Arbeiten geigen tou 
wie e3 die gropen Staatsverbande im Often thun fom 
denn twir find ja nur ein fleines, ja das fleinjte Hauflen 
der Heihe der Verbainde. Wer aber mit den Verhaltni 
hier in Oregon vertraut ijt, der wird begreifen, meshalb 
night jo ans Licht treten fornen tie unjere Bruderverba 
Dod wie dem auch fei, gute Urbeitsleijtungen und_ 
folge haben auch wir 3u verzetchnen. Un erjter Stelle me 
ich) erwahnen, dap wir unfere Chrenjduld dem Cent 
Verein und der Central-Stelle gegeniiber abgetragen ha 
indem tir die uns gugedadte Summe voll aufgebracht 
ben. Dann haben tir e3 erreicht, dah durd unjere 
miibungen bdaS vorgefdlagene Kinder-YArbeit-Wmende 
in der Oregoner Legislatur vberivorfen wurde. Ferner 
den twahrend des Jahres, wie auf der Generalverjamml 
berictet tourde, in den Verfammilungen der eingelnen 2 
eine Durch ausgetwablte Redner fogiale und volfswirthid 
lice Fragen erértert, und die Generalverjammlung 
pfabl dringend die Whhaltung jolder sortragsverjamm 
gen auch in Sufunft. j 
Cine neue Thatigfeit, der fic) der Verband twidmen 
im eben begonnenen Bereinsjahr, ijt die Wnjtellung 
Ratechijten in priejterarmen Gegenden, tenn dort gee 
RKrafte gefunden werden finnen; andernfalls merde 


Die Konvention nicht, trokdem fie befiirwortet worden 
— namlich die Whanderung de3 MNamens in Centraled 
bon Oregon. Mit diefer Ausnahme twurden die revid 
Sabungen angenommen. Der Name D. R. K. Sta 
band bon Oregon twurde beibehalten. Die WAnregun 
Delegaten zur Generalverfammlung de3 C. VB. gu 
den, fonnte nicht gutgebeigen werden, da Die Weittel 
ftreitung der Hohen Unfojten nicht gur BVerfiigung 
Die VBeamten fiir das laufende Yahr find: Nomm 


